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THE SYMPHONY SERIES OF PROGRAM 


-- For School and Community Orchestras - - 


Arranged By 
FREDERICK STOCK GEORGE DASCH OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


JUST PUBLISHED 






Conductor’s Score 


rice 
PROGRAM I. 
1. DANCE OF THE HAPPY SPIRITS Gluck $ .75 
2. AIR ON THE G STRING Bach 75 
3. MENUET, FROM THE F MAJOR CONCERTO Handel 1.25 
4. ANDANTE FROM THE SURPRISE SYMPHONY Haydn 1.50 
5. FAIRY DOLLS WALTZ Beyer 2.00 
6. TRAUMEREI Schumann 7 
7. NORWEGIAN DANCE Grieg 1.25 
8. SONG WITHOUT WORDS Tschaikowsky 1.25 
9. MARCHE MILITAIRE Schubert 1.25 
INSTRUMENTATION 
lst violin (entirely in 1st position) flute 
2nd violin (contra-melody, divisi for Ist clarinet 
double-stopping) 2nd clarinet 

viola lst cornet 

cello 2nd cornet 

bass trombone 

piano drums 

OPTIONAL PARTS 
Oboe (C-melody saxophone) 2nd Horn in F and Eb (melophone) 
lst Horn in F and Eb (melophone) also for Eb Alto, Saxophone, bassoon 
also for Eb Alto Saxophone. 
Each part, $ .75; Piano, $1.25 
PROGRAM II 
1. OVERTURE MEREILLE Gounod 2.00 
2. GAVATINA Bohm 1.50 
3. BALLET MUSIC, Rosamunde Schubert 1.25 
4. CRADLE SONG Nesvera 1.00 
5. FLY MENUET Czibulka 1.50 
6. GAVOTTE, Mignon Thomas 1.25 
7. IN THE MILL Gillet 1.25 
8. LARGO Handel 1.25 
9. MARCHE ATHALIA Mendelssohn 1.25 
INSTRUMENTATION 

Ist Violin (1st and 3rd pos.) ist Clarinet 

2nd Violin 2nd Clarinet 

Viola lst Horn in F and Eb 

Cello 2nd Horn in F and Eb 

Bass Trombone 

Piano Drums 

Ist Flute 


2nd Flute 
OPTIONAL PARTS 
Oboe Bassoon 


Price each part, $ .90; Piano, $1.50 


Your Correspondence is Invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
————!! 
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Editorial Comment 








Oho bells’ deep notes come 


booming forth, 
The door swings open wide, 
Enters the Ancient from the North-— 
Spirit of Christmas-tide: 
Bearing his load of welcome cheer 
And blessing for the coming year. 
—William McFee 


The Editor, his as- 
sociates in the sev- 
eral Departments, 
and those in the 
office who have a large part in the 
production of each issue, wish for all 
readers of the Journal, and in parti- 
cular, the members of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, a 
most prosperous and Happy New Year. 
The year 1924, just expiring as these 
lines are written, will pass into history 
as one of the important ones for music 
in public education. While many 
things might be mentioned, as of 
major importance, it would seem that 
some of the most outstanding are, (1) 
the ever increasing demand for Sec- 
tional Conferences, (2) the tendency 
of State Departments of Education 


Happy 
New Year 


toward the appointment of State 
Supervisors of Music. (The addition 
of Michigan makes a total of six) (3) 
the demand for better trained super- 
visors and teachers, with a broader 
education which the college and uni- 
versities seem inclined to meet, (4) 
the constant growth and development 
of instrumental music in the schools, 
but a consciousness in most places 
that vocal music must not be neglected 
(5) greater cooperation of professional 
musicians with the schools, particular- 
ly the symphony orchestra officials. 
Each one of the five mentioned points 
will affect the cause of school music 
throughout the country, but each and 
everyone of us have our own problems 
and difficulties to meet and solve, 
which, after all, are of greatest im- 








portance to the work at large. Pro- 
gress cannot be made by living in the 
past and sobbing over lost opportuni- 
ties, or gloating over worlds already 
conquered. ““‘The world do move,” 
and if we would keep pace with pro- 
gress we must seek for and find the 
true vision of that truly high calling 
which is ours. 


* 
— * 
. 


The Journal read- 
Preliminary ers will be interes- 
Program ted to read Presi- 

dent Breachs’ draft 
of the Preliminary Program for the 
Conference which opens in Kansas 
City, Mo., March 30 and continues 
throughout the week. Although full 
details are not given, there is sufficient 
evidence of a full week of good things, 
and for the remainder we must read 
between the lines until the March 
Journal makes its appearance. Even 
to the most casual observer it may be 
seen that President Breach has res- 
ponded to the general demand for a 
program of practical work. The final 
program will show some splendid in- 
spirational addresses by men and 
women of national reputation, but the 
majority of attendants at the Confer- 
ences are looking for inspiration of a 
different type, that they can carry 
home and into their school rooms. 
Miss Glenn, director of music in the 
Kansas City Schools is apparently 
making splendid preparations for the 
conference program, and aims to en- 
tertain as well as enthuse and inspire 
her visitors. The many demonstra- 
tions of grade, junior and senior high 
school work are no small task and 
must cut into the regular routine 
music work of the school during the 
greater part of the year. One of the 
notable ommissions from the program 
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is the appearance of various high 
school organizations from other cities, 
This is undoubtedly a wise move, ag 
it makes it possible for members to 
hear most of the program events, and 
also, does not crowd out the groups 
from the local schools. However, it 
is expected that the Mid-West High 
School Contest will attract the best 
organizations from five states, and if 
this proves true, and the plans work 
out well, it may be that a similar con- 
test will become the feature of future 
Conference programs. 


There has been con- 


The siderable discussion 
Conference concerning the con- 
Concert tinuance of the Con 


ference Concert and 
much pressure was brought to bear 
upon the maker of the 1925 program 
to leave it out. On the other hand, 
there are a great many more regular 
attendants at the meetings who felt 
that this should not be done, and that 
if the rehearsals for the Conference 
Chorus and Orchestra were set for the 
proper time and place the great ma- 
jority of those present would consider 
it a privilege to prepare the program 
for the citizens of the entertaining city. 
Mr. Breach very wisely decided to 
continue the concert and every effort 
will be made to present to the music 
lovers of Kansas City a program that 
will be worthy of the Conference. 
There should be, and probably will be 
under Mr. Breach’s plans, a chorus of 
not less than 1200, and an orchestra 
of 100. It is announced that Paul J. 
Weaver, Director of Music at the 
State University of North Carolina, 
will direct the Conference Chorus, 
and Jay W. Fay, Director of Music in 
Louisville, Ky., will have charge of the 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ARE BUILDING A 
GENERATION 
OF INTELLIGENT 
LISTENERS 
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DUO-ART 


AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


Author of ‘‘Listening Lessons in Music’ 
Educational Director 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


, 


EDITH M. RHETTS 


: Author of “‘Lessons in Music Apprecia- 
EDITH M. RHETTS tion” 


Educational Director 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


LOUIS MOHLER 


Author of ‘Music Moods’ 
Advising Authority on Music Apprecia- 
tion and— 

Instructor—Teacher’s College Colum- 
bia University 


MARGARET LOWRY 


Educational Director 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 





LOUIS MOHLER 





Cooperating with Kansas City Public 
Schools 
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AEOLIAN COMPANY 
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instrumental musicians. Both of 
these gentlemen are well known to 
Conference goers, and their work on 
many previous occasions, as well as 
their reputation in their own com- 
munities is sufficient guarantee that 
the Conference Concert at Kansas 
City will be a great success. 


There is but little 
Music question, in the 
Contests minds of any one 

who is following the 
trend of the times, but that the 
School Music Contest is coming to be 
recognized as one of the natural acti- 
vities of the music department, and 
an activity that may be made to serve 
as an inspiration to all departments of 
the work. Local contests are held in 
hundreds of cities and towns, the 
State contests have become great in- 
stitutions, and now the movements 
on foot for national contests is re- 
ceiving splendid encouragement. Kan- 
sas in its big contest at Emporia, 
fathered by Frank Beach, is a fixed 
educational institution in the State. 
A similar event takes place at Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, where for a number 
of years the State University has con- 
ducted a contest, not only for musical 
but for other academic departments, 
and all phases of athletics. Michigan 
has held some six or eight successful 
contests at the State Normal School 
at Mt. Pleasant, and these have been 
growing in the number of contestants 
each year. The State and National 
Band Contests are undoubtedly the 
largest project of this kind in the 
country, and under the guidance of 
the Instrumental Committee of the 
Conference are likely to become most 
successful. In another department 
of this issue will be found a most in- 


teresting article on the Band Contests 
which everyone should read, and if 
they have not already taken steps to 
do so, should promptly set about 
preparations to support the committee 
in charge by sending a band to the 
contest. The secretary of the com- 
mittee, Mr. C. M. Tremaine, who has 
accomplished so much for music in 
America, suggests the following points 
for consideration; (1) One object of 
the contests is to lead to the formation 
of school band associations in the dif- 
ferent states, which will work for the 
development of local bands. (2) A 
good school band is helpful, among 
other things, in winning wider public 
recognition of the importance of 
school music. (3) Special provision 
will be made in this years rules for 
beginning bands, and the selective 
lists of numbers for both high and 
grammar school bands has been made 
easier. 


One of the most im- 


Exhibitors portant, valuable 
at the and interesting de- 
Conference partments of the 


Annual Conferenc- 
es in recent years, has been the exhi- 
bits made by book and music publish- 
ers, band and orchestral instruments, 
piano and talking machine manufac- 
turers, and other products necessary 
to the proper conduct of the music 
department in schools and colleges. 
The exhibitors have come to be recog- 
nized as regular members of the Con- 
ference, in fact the majority, if not all, 
are registered and paying members in 
good standing. That the exhibits are 
appreciated by those in attendance at 
the Conference is proved daily by the 
crowds that may be seen at all times 
around the booths. Here the super 
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$ to 
out Every School Music Supervisor should have twice 55 Community Songs—the 
ttee Brown Book, and Twice 55 Community Songs—the Green Book. If you haven’t 
already received sample copies send for them now. Twice 55 Games and Music— 








7 the Red Book, is just from the press. 

m- 

has y ; 

in |) TWICE 55 is the official song book of the Music Supervisors’ |} 
nts ||| COMMUNITY SONGS Conference, offering authorized versions of the 
of || THE BROWN BOOK oldsongs. Over 100 leading Supervisors of Music 
ion have contributed their judgment in the editorship 


dit. ||| of this collection. Contains 50 songs of American origin; including 
the ||| songs of patriotism, sentiment and home; nature, humorous and college 
4 ||| songs; hymns, Christmas Carols and Negro Spirituals; several standard 
choruses; text of a number of later and popular songs. 


ong 

blic Single Copy, 15¢ Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, 50c 
of Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 40c net each part. 

ion 

for |) TWICE 55 contains an abundance of simple material, like its 


ive ||| COMMUNITY SONGS forerunner, THE BROWN BOOK, and, in addi- 
ind THE GREEN BOOK _ tion, a large number of standard choruses. In- 
ade cludes arias and choruses from famous operas; 
four-part songs from famous composers; selections from the best- 
known of the great oratorios; simple folk songs of many nations and an 
| abundance of songs of American origin, including spirituals, Indian 
m- ||| songs, and songs of patriotism and home; many songs of occasion, 
ble Thanksgiving, Easter, and especially Christmas; songs that express 


2 good fellowship, humor, tenderness and sentiment. 
e 








Single Copy, 25c Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, $1.00 
~~ Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 50c net each part 
hi- 
sh- . . , 
ts TWICE 55 For social recreation programs. Edited by Peter 
ac. ||| GAMES WITH MUSIC W. Dykema, Professor of Music Education, 
THE RED BOOK Teachers College, Columbia University. 


sic A collection of 110 Games with Music, practically all of which have 
es. been provided with texts for singing, with brief but adequate directions 
Og for playing each game. 














of Single Copy, 10c Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, 75c 
in 

:||_C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 

he ||) 221 Columbus Ave. - BOSTON 
“4 >= 
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visor and teacher from the smaller 
communities may get in touch with 
almost everything that is published, 
and frequently we have noted that the 
big town men and women will take 
time to look over new material for 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs and 
choruses, etc., when they would not 
have time at home. Chairman W. 
M. Gamble, Jr.; of the Exhibitors 
Committee reports that already many 
of the large and small firms have made 
reservations for the Kansas City 
meeting, and he anticipates that there 
will be even a larger number than 
were represented at Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, when new high records 
were set. 


At the Cleveland 


Conference Conference in 1923, 
Contributing provisions were 
Members made through a 


constitutional am- 
endment for a new type of member- 
ship to be called Contributing Members. 
In proposing this additional opportu- 
nity for people to identify themselves 
with the work of the Conference, it 
was President Gehrkens idea that 
there were many people, both active 
musicians and those who appreciate, 
but take no active part in musical 
affairs, who would be glad to assist 
the big work undertaken by the Con- 
ference. Last year 20 contributing 
members were reported by Treasurer 
McFee. On another page of this issue 
will be found a list of some 67 names 
under this type of membership. Presi- 
dent Breach is insistent that a mem- 
bership of at least 4000 members 
should be obtained for 1925, and is 
making every effort to secure them. 
This should not be a great task, 


though it is one that has never been 
accomplished in the past, for the 
membership then would not represent 
more than twenty-five per cent of the 
total number of people identified with 
school music in the country. Every 
person who is now a member of the 
Conference can assist “‘Prexy” Breach 
in attaining the goal of his ambitions, 
Every member will then have the 
right to boast of the big membership 
of “Our Conference.” 


On another page of 


Are You A this issue will be 
M. S. N. C. found alist of names 
Member? of people who are 


on the list of mem- 
bers for 1924, and yet they cannot be 
located by this office. This is pro- 
bably due to the fact that said mem- 
ber changed his address from one 
town to another during the summer 
of 1924 and did not notify the Journal 


office. The Annual Book of Proceed- 
ings was sent to each person on this 
list and returned to us on a “return 
postage guarantee’ because of “in- 
correct’ or “‘insufficient’’ address, by 
the postal authorities. We should 
probably not worry about the matter 
if the members concerned do not 
think enough of this book of 450 pages, 
to make sure that the proper address 
is on record, but we are anxious to 
get rid of the books for our offices are 
crowded. If therefore, in reading 
this list, your name appears, or you 
know the name of some person whose 
name is there printed, will you not 
assist us to the extent of sending that 
address at once. 
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The Music EpucATION SERIES 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD INTRODUCTORY MUSIC JUVENILE MUSIC 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC INTERMEDIATE MUSIC JUNIOR MUSIC 








These names have a psychological effect and an educa- 
tional value. The series arouses a love of music and at 
the same time develops the ability to read music. 

The child and not the gradé is the deciding factor in 
the assignment of material, and this flexibility has pro- 
mpted widespread approval from school executives and 
music supervisors. 











The TEACHERS BOOK 


therefore will prove to be invaluable to all those who have the 
responsibility for the musical education of the boys and girls 


ITS PURPOSE IS THAT OF SERVICE 


It emphasizes aims rather than methods. 

It presents educational principles which govern music teaching’ 

It gives modes of procedure which will produce definite results. 

It offers the greatest possible assistance without restraining any 
special ideas of teaching or limiting the power of initiative. | 

Although a part of the MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES, still it 
may be used with any series of textbooks. 

It brings to supervisor and grade teacher the benefit of the exper- 
ience of the four eminent educators in school music who are 
the editors of 








The Music Education Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 


Dr. LoTUs D. COFFMAN, President University of Minnesota 


Like the program of every other in- 
stitution the program of education is 
new only in a relative sense. It is 
constantly growing, developing and 
expanding, but its progress is always 
based upon the pragmatic experiences 
of earlier years. New institutions 
rise out of the disintegrating elements 
of the old, their roots usually are 
found deeply imbedded in the past. 

Education never remains static. 
The ideals of education of Greece in 
Homer’s time were not those of Rome 
in Caesar’s time; those of Rome and 
Caesar’s were not those of England 
in Gladstone’s; those of England in 
Gladstone’s time were not those of 
America in Lincoln’s day and those of 
America’s in Lincoln’s day are not 
those of 1924. The educational ideal 
of Greece was temperance, of Rome 
militarism, of the Middle Ages an 
aesthetic renunciation of the old 
world, of England, commercial sup- 
remacy, and of the United States to- 
day individual achievement. Each 
of these ideals has served its day and 
generation, modified the character of 
the instruction offered and left its 
medium of sane educational theory 
and practice. 

The changes that occur in the 
schools are always the result of forces 
that play upon or work within the 
schools. Between the shifting current 


of social progress and the character 
of the educational program offered 
for any given generation there is al- 
ways an intimate relationship. In- 
stitutional forces in one generation 
mold the schools in one way while in- 
stitutional forces in another genera- 


tion mold them in another way. A 
study of the history of public educa- 
tion is a study of the record of social 
progress. Significant changes in the 
schools follow largely in the wake of 
significant changes in the social, in- 
dustrial and political world outside. 
The schools cannot be disassociated 
from the life and spirit of the time in 
which they exist, for they are society’s 
most sensitive agent for the realiza- 
tion and accomplishment of its pur- 
pose. 

There are certain respects in which 
education has acquired a new mean- 
ing, a new significance. The most 
fundamental of these, perhaps, is the 
universality of its appeal. Almost 
from the very beginning in this coun- 
try education was regarded as a pri- 
vilege. It was not until the middle 
of the last century that it came to be 
regarded as a compulsory duty. Laws 
have now been enacted in every state 
in the Union requiring attendance at 
some kind of school for a reasonable 
period of time. These laws were 
passed for exactly the same reason 
that eight hour labor laws were passed, 
and that laws have been enacted pro- 
hibiting women from engaging in cer- 
tain kind of work, that is, compulsory 
education laws have been passed for 
the protection of society. 

For many years public schools were 
regarded as schools for the poor. 
Those who could afford it attended 
private schools, but the indigent and 
the children of the common people 
went to the public schools which were 
in many parts of the country regarded 
as charity schools. At first taxation 
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Coming Events Cast Shadows Before Them 








St. Valentine’s 


Day 


Washington's 
Birthday 


St. Patrick’s 





Day 


Easter 


May 
Day 


Flag Day 
or 
4th of July 


Pageants 








Musical Comedies, Operettas and Cantatas which meet 


seasonable requirements 


PRINCE CHARMING, or The Capture of the Queen of 
Hearts 
One act. Fourteen characters. Chorus, any number. Orchestral parts may be 


rented. Events of present day and fairy stories of old combined. Time about two 
hours Score 75c 


WHEN BETSY ROSS MADE OLD GLORY by Wallace 


A patriotic musical playlet for children. Simple and inexpensive stage setting and 
costuming. Music and text easy to memorize. Chorus any size. Time about an 
hour and a half. Score 60c 


THE WISHING WELL by May Hewes and J. W. Dodge 


A romance of Old Ireland suitable for amateurs. Text is full of good comedy. Songs 
and dances very beautiful. Costumes may be simple or elaborate. Time, two hours. 
Score $1.00 


HE IS RISEN (Soli and chorus) by Richard Worthing 


Time of rendition about forty-five minutes. 


CALVARY (Seven Last Words) by Henry Wessel 


Solo and chorous of mixed voices. Rendition about one hour. 


EASTERTIDE (3 pt. chorus or women or children) by Bliss 


Seven tableaux with singing and descriptive reading from Bible. 


QUEEN OF MAY (A children’s cantata)by M. D. Meissner 


May be sung with or without costume or action. Suitable for boys and girls from 
twelve to sixteen. Music mostly in unison. Time one and a half hours. Score 60c 


QUEST OF THE PINK PARASOL by C. B. Chew 


One scene, three short acts. Music and staging very simple. Suitable for children. 
Orchestra parts may be rented. Time of performance about 40 minutes. Score 60c 


UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES by C. B. Adams 


A review of songs, readings, scenes, tableaux and drills bearing upon important events 
in our nations history. Suitable for high school students. Score $1.00 


PAUL REVERE by John Wilson Dodge 


A musical comedy containing six singing parts and five speaking roles. Three acts. 
Staging not difficult. Colonial costumes. Full evening’s performance. Score $1.00 


UNCLE SAM’S BOYS IN CAMP by Wallace Bruce 


Musica! sketch suitable for male organizations, glee clubs, etc. Scene a soldier's 


camp. Costumes, khaki. Six solo roles. Time, forty-five minutes Score 75c 
ON MID SUMMER’S DAY by B. Alderman 
An operetta for children, any number of boys and girls may take part. Music very 
simple. Costumes easily prepared. Time of performance two hours. Score 75c 
PAN ON A SUMMER DAY by Paul Bliss 
For three parts. No solos. Suitable for young beys’ or girls’ glee clubs or women’s 
clubs. Tuneful and easy. Dramatic. Time about fifty minutes. Score $1.00 


Write for ‘A Handy Guide of Famous Comedies and Operettas”’ 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY  “ancixwiti, onto 
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for the support of such schools was 
voluntary. It was a long step for- 
ward when the rights of sovereignty 
changed and the property of all the 
people was taxed for the education of 
the children of all the people. This 
development was hastened by a re- 
cognition of the fact that there are 
just two guarantees of civil liberty, 
one an Anglo-Saxon and the other an 
American guarantee. The Anglo- 
Saxon guarantee is that all men shall 
enjoy equal rights before the law. In 
the administration of this law it soon 
became apparent that equal rights 
could not be guaranteed if those who 
are to administer the law are untrained 
and uninformed. Consequently, the 
pioneers established another guaran- 
tee, a guarantee indigenous to Ameri- 
can life, that the children of all men 
shall enjoy equal educational rights, 
privileges and opportunities. If one 
strikes a blow at either of these 
guarantees, he strikes a blow at the 
other. If he destroys either of them 
he destroys the other. 


The relationship which the Ameri- 
can people feel between popular edu- 
cation, on the one hand, and demo- 
cratic society on the other, is the 
relationship which they feel with 
responding devotion. Any nation 
which finds its expression in free poli- 
tical institutions is increasingly de- 
pendent upon popular education. The 
freer the political institution, the more 
widely scattered are the schools for 
all the people. The more controlled 
the political institutions, the less 
widely scattered are the schools for 
all of the people. The chief means of 


control in an autocracy is always some 
form of militarism, while the chief 
means of control in a democracy is 
always some form of popular educa- 


tion. It is no mere accident of time 
and place that Americans have been 
distrustful of large armies and of large 
navies and of the exercise of a coercive 
police power and that they have fos- 
tered public education as a special 
privilege for all, nor was it due to 
mere time and chance that Russian 
despotism failed to support schools 
for the people and exercised secret 
surveillance over a militant police. 


The importance of universal educa- 
tion has been more clearly appreciated 
since the war than before. Slowly 
but certainly the truth has been forced 
home to us that wherever ignorance 
prevails we have a fertile soil for the 
unscrupulous demagogue to ply his 
nefarious trade in. The converse of 
this truth is now equally well under- 
stood and that is that democratic in- 
stitutions can flourish and _ survive 
only where education is enjoyed by all. 
Democracy after all is only a process 
of continuous education, for the prob- 
lems of each succeeding generation 
are more complex and intricate than 
those of the proceding generation and 
as a consequence require more train- 
ing for their considerationand solution. 


The very fact that the schools are 
supported by taxation makes them 
extremely sensitive to all sorts of de- 
mands. - The expansion of their cur- 
ricula, the modification of their dis- 
ciplinary procedures and the intro- 
duction of many new types of adminis- 
trative units, have come in response to 
public pressure. Whenever any 
group feels that it has a special cause 
to promote it urges that instruction 
be given in the interest of its cause. 
If the schools were to attempt to re- 
spond to all oft hese, chaos, inefficiency 
and the complete destruction of any 
consistent and well organized program 
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The Ithaca Institution of 
Public School Music 


Associated with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, New York 





Regular Three and Four Year-Courses 


Private Instruction in Piano and Voice included in the Course 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 


Dormitories - Auditorium - Orchestra - Chorus 
Opportunity for Practice Teaching 
Teachers of wide Experience and Reputation 


Note:—In connection with the course in Public School Music to be 
presented during the summer of 1925 (July & August) Albert Edmund 
| Brown will give a course in 





The Art of Interpetration in Song 


| 
| for Supervisors, Teachers, and Singers 
| 


| ITHACA ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL -- APRIL 23, 24, 25, 1925 
ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Conductor 


'» “HORA NOVISSIMA” (Parker) - - - - “SEASONS” (Haydn) 
Large Chorus—Eminent Solists—Orchestra—Harvard Glee Club 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
_ Ithaca Institution of Public School Music 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Please send me 





Catalog of Regular Course’ - wh 
Catalog of Summer Course - [| 
Check Material Festival Book - - - - - -« C] 
Desired Information regarding Interpreta- 
tion Classes and Private In- 
struction - - - - = = - C] 
| Name. Sancta 
| Address al ; saabnc 
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would result. While the schools do 
respond to the pressures of special 
groups, one of their chief elements of 
strength lies in the fact that they do 
not respond readily and quickly. 
Otherwise they would soon become 
the victims of propagandists, of re- 
formers and of the advocates of all 
sorts of utopian schemes. Since pro- 
gress in school and society are parallel 
and mutually reciprocal, the advocates 
of every type of program should see 
that the schools are not diverted from 
their primary work. 

We say, for example, that one of the 
functions of the schools is to train for 
the intelligent exercise of citizenship. 
This principal is being enunciated with 
great frequency these days. The air 
and the mails seem to be filled with an 
infinite number of special interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of citizenship, 
some pink and pale, some incrusted 
with conservatism and others extre- 
mely radical. Each of these would 
emasculate the current program of 
education and convert the schools into 
a special agency for its use. That 
education is a miserable failure which 
keeps the students in slavish bondage 
to some narrow and provincial point 
of view or fails to develop in them a 
willingness to accept personal respon- 
sibility for their convictions. The 
public character of the schools must 
be maintained. Efforts to make them 
serve the interests of special groups 
must be resisted. If any force, no 
matter how alluring and attractive it 
may be is allowed to immerse itself 
into the school system for the purpose 
of using the schools to serve as special 
ends, then that force is destroying the 
foundation and the framework of 
American liberty. 

A second respect in which education 

(Continued on page 67) 
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DIRECT 
YOUR NEXT 
OPERETTA 

FROM A 


‘GAMBLEIZED’ 
COPY 


| See Order Blank &z& 


The leaves are flexibly, yet firmly 
bound together. They turn easily 
and lie flat. 


To introduce the Gamble Hinge 
to Music Supervisors, we will 
Gambleize, without charge, one 
copy of any Operetta for the Di- 
rector on an order for ten or more 
copies, and two copies for the Di- 
rector and Accompanist on an 
order for twenty or more scores. 




















We can supply any Operetta or 
Cantata that is published—at the 
publishers’ discount. 


Liberal selections sent for exami- 
nation. Mention any certain titles 
that you wish included in the 
selection. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


(The Home of Hinged Music) 
67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Gambleized Music 


Supervisors are delighted to find that it is 
possible to buy music that will not wear out. 
A GAMBLEIZED copy will outlast dozens 
of copies that are not hinged. The leaves 
turn easily, lie flat and are firmly, yet 
flexibly bound together. Write for free 
sample of the Gamble Hinge and informa- 
oS gen tion about the GAMBLE SERVICE and 


4 GAMBLEIZED GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs sent 
SHEET_MUSIC upon request. 














We Can Supply “Anything from Anywhere—Gambleized” 
Selections of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval’ 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illionis 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
67 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free sample of ‘“Gambleized Music’ and one of your special order 
blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo to each supervisor, 
with no charge for the hinge. 


I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. I 
agree to return any music not used within 30 days. 


Choruses for Male Voices 

Choruses for Mixed Voices 

Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Two Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part 
Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 
Orchestra Folios—Beginners 
Orchestra Folios—Intermediate 
Orchestra Folios—Advanced 
Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
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President’s Corner 
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FOUR LITTLE “BREACHES” 


Dear Friends: 

We feel sure that you are beginning 
to think of the Kansas City Meeting. 
In this issue of the Journal you will 
find the preliminary program. Owing 
to the fact that the meeting occurs 
early this year the final program, 
which will appear in the March issue 
of the Journal will reach you just 
before you leave for Kansas City. 


This preliminary outline will give 
you a general idea of the plans for the 
program. In response to an almost 
unanimous demand we are trying to 
keep the program from being over- 
crowded and are allowing ample time 
for rest and visiting between sessions. 
We have also had a unanimous request 
that we cut down the number of for- 
mal papers and addresses and have as 
many demonstrations and round table 
discussions as possible. 


On each day of the Conference 
Week we are trying to feature a dif- 
ferent phase of the work. On Mon- 
day morning there will be demonstra- 
tions of three different types of High 
School work followed by round table 


discussions. On Monday afternoon 
will be held the first formal session. 
There will be an informal banquet 
Monday evening in Convention Hall. 
This will be given in conjunction with 
the Civic Clubs of Kansas City. 

Vocal Music will be featured on 
Tuesday and demonstrations of work 
in grades 1 to 7 will be given in seven 
different centers. In the afternoon 
there will be a concert in Convention 
Hall by 4,000 children from grades 5, 
6 and 7 directed by Miss Mabelle 
Glenn. This will be followed by a 
round table discussion. 

Tuesday evening in Convention 
Hall will be held the Kansas City 
High School Contest in mixed chorus. 
boys’ glee club, girls glee club and 
sight singing. Each member of the 
Conference will be invited to vote on 
each event. For the latter part of the 
program the cantata “Bobolinks” by 
Carl Bush, will be given by the Junior 
High School Chorus, the composer 
conducting. 

Music Appreciation in the grades 
will be the general subject for Wed- 
nesday’s programs. In the morning 
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All music education 
is centered in an understanding of music itself 


ANALYSIS ORATORIO 





PIANO | Real Music Itself /MELopy 
— gnt> is the vital element WRITING— 


ly in all these 





The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is 
fast becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study 
instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful 
songs sung by real artists. Musicis the foundation of all these hitherto un- 
related units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music study 
into a cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you 
place a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 





JD) Educational Department 
Zz XD Victor Talking Machine Company 
ns ERT ec Camden, New Jersey 
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there will be demonstrations of the 
work in grades 1 to 7 followed by 
round table discussions. In the after- 
noon in Convention Hall there will be 
a children’s concert given by the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra to 
an audience of 10,000 children. At 
this concert the first performance of 
the incidental choruses to “Alice In 
Wonderland,” Suite by Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, will be presented. A 
test in listening will be given at this 
concert. 

On Wednesday night the formal 
banquet will be given at the Hotel 
Baltimore. Mr. George H. Gartlan 
of New York City will act as Toast- 
Master. Mr. Edwin Markham, well 
known poet and lecturer, will give the 
principal address. 

Several Sections will be held on 
Thursday morning including Instru- 
mental, Piano, Junior High School and 
Rural. The annual business meet- 
ing and election of officers will occur 
Thursday afternoon. The concert by 
the Conference chorus and orchestra 
will be presented Thursday night in 
Convention Hall. 

The final General Session and Busi- 
ness Meeting will be held Friday 
morning. The sessions on Friday 
afternoon and Friday night will be 
devoted to a Midwest High School 
Contest. In the afternoon Mixed 
Choruses, Girls’ Glee Clubs and Boys’ 
Glee Clubs from Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Iowa will 
compete. In the evening the com- 
petition will be for’ Bands and Or- 
chestras. 

There is a growing interest all over 
the country in State High School 
Contests. These contests have been 


held in the Midwest states for several 
years and gained a nation-wide repu- 
tation. 


We believe that the mem- 


bers of the Conference will welcome an 
opportunity to hear these fine High 
School organizations. 

Mr. George B. Keenan of the Music 
Department of the Kansas City 
Schools is Chairman of the Contest 
Committee. The other states are 
represented as follows: Iowa, Miss 
Alice Inskeep, Cedar Rapids; Ne 
braska, Mr. H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln; 
Kansas, Miss Grace V. Wilson, To- 
peka, and Oklahoma, Mr. Floyd K. 
Russell, Oklahoma City. 

As we told you in the October issue 
of the Journal. it is our intention to 
make an intensive membership cam- 
paign the main objective for the year, 
After further consideration of the 
needs of the Conference we are more 
and more convinced that a special 
effort should be made to enlist the 
active support of every Supervisor of 
Music.’ 

It is hard to realize that less than 
one-third of the supervisors in the 
country are members of the Confer- 
ence. If we are to attain the aim 
indicated in our slogan, “‘Music for 
every child-Every child for Music,” 
we must as soon as possible line up 
every supervisor. A study of the 
enrollment in the Conference during 
the last few years reveals some in- 
teresting figures. The membership 
for the past five years is as follows: 


1920 __........... 1435 members 
ER 
re 1872 “ 
1923.. 2332 “ 
I sisecendencnctesmthin 2140 “ 


If we are to reach the goal of 4,000 
members set for this year, we will 
practically have to double our mem- 
bership. Can we do this? Yes, 
we can if each one will lend a hand. 
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BAND OR ORCHESTRA 

rouses true school spirit, 
builds morale gives zest and 
impetus to all music study in 
the school. Besides, it’s of 
great benefit to the individual 
members. 


Conn cooperation makes it 
easy for any supervisor or 
teacher to organize a band or 
orchestra. We can help in every 
detail from the initial organ- 
ization, suggesting ways and 
means of financing instru- 
ment purchase, advising as to 
programs, etc. 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





Why not in J 
YOUR SCHOOL ? 





Piqua Ohio, 


High 
School Band, first 





rize winners Ohio 

Btate Fair Band 
Contest, Aug. ,1924. 
Philip Gates, Di - 
rector. CONN in- 
~truments used. 





Our half-century experience 
is at your service. Remember, 
Conn instruments are used 
and endorsed by foremost 
artists in concert bands, sym- 
phony orchestras and school 
band directors throughout the 
country. Conn’s easy playing 
features insure rapid progress. 


Send coupon for complete in- 
formation without obligation. 
Ask about special prices on 
complete outfits. 


— aaron 
C. G. CONN, Ltd.,249 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind, 


Am interested in forming a [ p band, [ ] orch- 
estra. Please send complete information. 


Name 
School 


City 














State 
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Your State Advisory Committee 
will be communicating with you soon. 
We trust that you will respond 
promptly. Do not delay in sending 
in your membership fee. This will 
relieve your committee of extra work. 

Do not forget the contributing 
membership. This class member- 
ship was originated to afford an 
opportunity for many to make a 
contribution to the cause of 
Public School Music. The fee is 
five dollars. Last year we had 
twenty-five contributing members. In 
this issue of the Journal we are pub- 


lishing an Honor Roll of seventy-fine 
contributing memberships that have 
already been received for this year, 


It is not too soon to begin to lay 
your plans to go to Kansas City. The 
Music Supervisors National Confer. 
ence is the livest body of Musie Edvu- 
eators in the world. It’s meetings 
provide the greatest source of in- 
spiration and information available. 
You cannot afford to miss this meet- 
ing. 

Fraternally yours, 


William Breach, President. 





PRELIMINARY PROGRAM—EIGHTEENTH MEETING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Monday, March 30 


9:00 REGISTRATION. Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Baltimore. 
9:30 HIGH SCHOOL HARMONY (First and Second Years) 


Francis I Room, Hotel Baltimore 


9:30 


9:30 


9:15 


2:30 


3:30 


Classes conducted by Miss Virginia French. 
Classes tested by Vincent Jones, New York. 
HIGH SCHOOL VOICE CLASSES, Roof Garden, Kansas City Athletic Club. 
Voice class from Northeast High School, Frank Chaffee, Teacher. 
Voice class from Manual Training High School, Harry Seitz, Teacher. 
Round Table. 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC APPRECIATION, Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach. 
Class from Northeast High School, Margaret DeForest, Teacher. 
Music Room, Hotel Muehlbach, 
Class from Central High School, Marguerite Zimmerman, Teacher. 
Classes tested by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, New York. 
Round Table. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION, Gayety Theatre. 
INFORMAL BANQUET, Convention Hall. 
Civic Clubs of Kansas City in conjunction with the members of the Conference. 


Dancing. 
Tuesday, March 31 


TEACHING OF VOCAL MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach, Grades 1 to 7. 
Classes conducted by Mabelle Glenn. 

Francis I Room, Hotel Baltimore, Grades 1 to 7, Rose Sattler, Supervisor. 

Ashland School, Grades 1 to 7, Mrs. Esther Darnall, Supervisor. 

Van Horn School, Grades 1 to 7, Sarah Clifford, Supervisor. 

Teachers College, Grades 1 to 7, Elizabeth Cannon. 

Greenwood School (Platoon School), Grades 1 to 7, Claribel Woodward and Edna 
Lang, Music Teachers. 

Henry C. Kumpf School (Platoon School), Grades 1 to 7, Margaret McKemy, 
Music Teacher. 

Convention Hall, (3 blocks from Hotels Baltimore and Muehlbach) : 
Concert by 4000 children from Grades 5, 6 and 7, Mabelle Glenn, Director, 

Virginia French at the Piano. 

Orchestra from Horner Institute of Fine Arts. 

Round Table Discussion. 
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‘How Can Tommy 
be Interested in Music?’’ 











Here is a question that confronts every music teacher. It’s difficult 
to interest pupils in dry scales and exercises. But place Tommy in a 
group with fifteen to twenty other children for class piano instruction 
“The Melody Way” and watch his interest develop. He will learn to 
play simple pieces through this delighteful method—he will find a new 
challenge to his brain which intrigues like a game. 


“The Melody Way” has achieved much of its great success through 
use of the compact Miessner Piano. This masterfully designed piano 
perfectly fulfills school needs. It has a rich, full tone. The Miessner 
is low, with advantages to both pupil and teacher—it is light, easily and 
quickly moved. 

Your school can easily obtain one or more Miessner Pianos, even if 
not provided for in the appropriation. Booklet tells how. There is a 
special low Miessner price made to schools as well as an attractive ten- 
day free trial plan. The coupon brings full information. Mail it now. 


Miessner Piano Company 
114 Reed St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Miessner Piano Co. 
114 Reed Street, Name 








Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send 
me information about “The Name of School............................... 
Melody Way,” of class 
iano instruction. Also send 
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dred Ways to Raise Money, 
and details of your special 
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8:30 


9:30 


9:30 


2:30 


9:30 


9:30 


9:30 


9:30 


10:00 


2:00 
2:30 


4:00 
8:15 


9:30 


2:00 


8:00 
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Convention Hall. 

Kansas City High School Contest in Mixed Chorus, Boys’ Glee Club, Girls’ 
Glee Club and Sight Singing. 

Contesting groups directed by Mrs. Effie Hedges, Mari Whitney, Harry Seitz 
and Frank Chaffee. (Every member of the Conference will be invited to 
vote on each event.) 

Cantata “Bobolinks’—Carl Busch. Junior High School Chorus 
Kansas City Conservatory Orchestra, Composer Conducting. 

Chorus chosen from the classes of Gertrude Brueser, Pauline Wettstein, Regina 
Schnakenberg and Sara Bennett. 

Wednesday, April 1 

MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE LOWER GRADES, Roof Garden of the 
Kansas City Athletic Club. 

Classes conducted by Margaret DeForest. 

Round Table. 

Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach. 

Music Appreciation in Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

Classes conducted by Margaret Lowry. 

Round Table. 

CONVENTION HALL. Fourth Childrens’ Concerst of the 1924-25 Series, given 
by the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, N. de Rubertis, Conducting. 

First performance of the incidental choruses to ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” Suite 
by Edgar Stillman Kelley. (A test in listening is given at each concert) 

Rehearsal of Conference Chorus and Orchestra. 

FORMAL BANQUET, Palm Room, Hotel Baltimore. 

Toastmaster, Mr. George H. Gartlan, New York City. 

Address, Edward Markham, New York City. 

Thursday, April 2 

INSTRUMENTAL SECTION, Orchestra of 500 Elementary School Pupils, Con- 
ducted by Grade Wade, Supervisor of Elementary School Orchestras. 

Round Table. 

PIANO DEPARTMENT, Ball Room, Hotel Muehlbach. 

Demonstration of Ist and 2nd Year Piano Classes, Helen Curtis, Supervisor of 
Piano Classes. 

Round Table. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, Westport Jnuior High School. 

(Take Country Club or Rockhill Car going South on Main Street to 39th Street. 
Walk two blocks East.) 

Orchestra, Boys’ Glee Club and Chorus Demonstration, under Junior High 
School Music Teachers. 

Round Table. 

RURAL SECTION, Francis I Room, Baltimore Hotel. 

Teachers’ College Chorus, Elizabeth Cannon, Director. 

Round Table. 

ASSEMBLY, Lincoln High School (Negro). 

(Take Vine Street Car on 12th between Baltimore and Main to 19th and Tracy.) 

ASSEMBLY PROGRAM, given by High School Band, Orchestra, Freshman 
Chorus, Girls’ Glee Club and Boys’ Quartette, Blanche Morrison and William 

Dawson, Music Teachers. 

CONVENTION HALL, Negro Spirituals, sung by Chorus from Negro Elementary 
Schools, Blanche Morrison, Director. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. Reports of Committees. Election of Officers. 
Invitations for 1926. 

Final Rehearsal Conference Chorus and Orchestra. 

CONVENTION HALL. Concert by the University of North Carolina Glee Club 
and Conference Chorus, conducted by Paul J. Weaver, Director of Music 
University of North Carolina. _ 
Conference Orchestra, conducted by Jay W. Fay, Director of Music, Lousiville, Ky. 


Friday, April 3 
CONVENTION HALL. 
Unfinished Business. 
Report of Educational Council 
Reports of State Chairman. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Journal Editor. 
CONVENTION HALL. Mid West High School Contest. ; 
Mixed Choruses, Girls’ Glee Clubs and Boys’ Glee Clubs from Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Iowa. ’ 
CONVENTION HALL. Midwest High School Contest (continued) Bands and 
Orchestras from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Iowa. 
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ISTART RIGHT 


It will be an easy matter to organize a Band or Orchestra from all new material and 
make a first-class organization if you begin with 


‘*‘THE EDUCATOR’’ 
New and Modern Method for Band or Orchestra by C. L. BARNHOUSE 

This set of books has started hunreds of Bands and Orchestras on the RIGHT ROAD TO SUCCESS 

CONTAINS—The Rudiments of Music complete, scales and original exercises 
arranged in a progressive manner, major and minor scales for unison ..practice and 
ten complete pieces of music in a variety of forms 32 PAGES IN EACH BOOK. 
All Exercises, Scales and Music arranged to be practiced and rehearsed by full 
Band or Orchestra, or individually. 

There is nothing better for the young Band or Orchestra, or Student to begin with. 

PRICES—Band, 30c each Book; 20 Books at one time $5.00 Net; over 20 Books, 
25c each additional Book. 

ORCHESTRA—60c each Book, except Piano, which is $1.00. Any six Books 
and Piano, $3.60; ten Books and Piano, $5.00 Net. 


BOOKS FOR ORCHESTRA 
THE ARTARMO COLLECTION (also published for band) K. L. King 


Easy music for Young Orchestras or Teachers’ use. Contains 6 Marches, 6 Waltzes, 
Overture, Serenade, Characteristic ard Galop. 
THE MELODIE ORCHESTRA FOLIO (also published for band) K. L. King 
A splendid collection of easy music for Young Orchestras or Teachers’ use. Contains 5 
Marches, 2 Waltzes, 2 Serenades, 2 Overtures, Flower Song, Mazurka, Scohttische and 
Galop. 

THE CHAPEL ORCHESTRA FOLIO Arr. by J. W. Allen 
25 numbers, consisting of Sacred and Classical Selections, Hymns and National Airs, 
arranged in an easy and pleasing manner. The National Airs and Hymns can be used with 
voices. 

THE HANDY ORCHESTRA FOLIO (for band under title of The Utility Band 
Book) Fred Jewell 

Contains 9 Marches, 3 Waltzes, Cuban Dance,’ Caprice, Mazurka and Galop. Suitable 
for Movie, High School and other Orchestras. 
THE PROMOTER ORCHESTRA FOLIO (also published for band) W. H. Kiefer 
Contains 6 Marches, 3 Waltzes, 1 each Overture, Serenade, Mazurka, Polka, Schottische. 
Dirge and Galop in grades 1 and 2. Splendid collection of easy music for grade school pupils’ 
and teachers’ use. 
RIVOLA, ORCHESTRA FOLIO (also published for band) K. L. King 
Contains Autumn Romance Serenade, 9 Marches, 1 Oriental March, 1 Chinese Romance, 
1 Novelty Serenade, 1 Waltz and 2 Galops, Fine collection for the Movies or High School 
Orchestras. 
PRICES—Each set, Single Book, 50c, except Piano, which is $1.00. Violin and Piano, 
$1.20. Violin, Cornet and Piano, $1.60. Six Books and Piano, $3.20. Eleven Books and 
Piano, $5.00. These prices are with discount off and are STRICTLY NET. 
All of the above Collections published for band, as marked, with the exception of the 
Chapel Orchestra Folio. Price of Band Books, 25c each, or 20c in quantities of 20 books 
or more purchased at one time, any instrumentation. 








THE UTILITY ORCHESTRA FOLIO NO. 1 G. E. Holmes 
Contains 7 Marches, 3 Waltzes, Spanish Serenade, Tropical Interlude, Intermezzo and 
Characteristic. 
THE UTILITY ORCHESTRA FOLIO NO. 2 K. L. King 


Contains 8 Marches, 2 Serenades, Intermezzo, Characteristic, Song for Cornet, and 1 
Overture, Utility Folio No. 2 has parts for Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones in addition 
to the regular Orchestra instrumentation. 

When ordering state what books are desired. 

PRICES—Each set, Sing'e Book, 25c, except Piano, which is 50c. Any Three Books and 
Piano, $1.00 Net. Any Eight Books and Piano, $2.00 Net. Over Eight Books, 20c each ad- 
ditional book. 

These prices are with discount off and are STRICTLY NET. 


C.L. BARNHOUSE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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KANSAS CITY—1925 CONFERENCE HOST 
MARCH 30, TO APRIL 3 
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KANSAS CITY’S LIBERTY MEMORIAL 


Bustling with business: Rollicking 
in play: Serious in study. A city 
must be all of this,—and more, to 
complete the harmony and require- 
ments of a large metropolitan center. 
Kansas City, Mo., is such a city. 

Kansas City’s achievements in busi- 
ness lines are marked by her high rat- 
ing in the industrial and commercial 
progress of the nation. But in the 
march toward commercial supremacy 
the “‘Heart of America’”’ has neither 
overlooked nor forsaken her artistic 
and aesthetic features. The 375 
churches, more than 100 schools, un- 
excelled public library system, and 
fine Arts Institute and Conservatory 
of Music in a way reflect the very soul 
of the city, the higher aspirations of 
its people. 


Far and wide, all over America, has 
spread the fame of Kansas City’s park 
and boulevard system. Amply bles- 
sed by natural surroundings and con- 
ditions which make for beautiful, 
winding drives and spacious, tree 
sheltered parks, Kansas City has made 
the most of her God-given opportuni- 
ties. For more than 25 years plans 
have been in the making for the beau- 
tification of the city through the 
building of this great system, and to- 
day the 100 miles of continuous boule- 
vards, including the famous Cliff 
Drive, three and one-half miles long, 
are indicative of the progressive civic 
enterprise. Cliff Drive along the Mis- 
souri river takes one over winding 
roads out through sheer cliffs that 
tower in many places a hundred or 
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A Course of Study in Music Understanding 
Adopted as a textbook by 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
Authoritative Concise Readable 


First Year—T'he Fundamentals of Music 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 


Second Years—F'rom Song to Symphony 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
Price, each book, $1.50 net 


Of Direct Interest to Every Supervisor, Normal School andJEducator 


AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR. For Schools and Amateur Bands. 

By T.H. Rollinson. 25 books Each $ .40 
DITSON OPERATIC ABLUM. Ed. by Karl Rissland 1.50 
DITSON TRIO ALBUM. Nos. 1 and 2. Ed. by Karl Rissland Each 1.50 
EASY EDITION FOR ORCHESTRA. 

ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.75 
GIDDINGS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
By T. P. Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman: 


Teacher’s Manual 1.00 
Class Readers, Nos. 1 and 2 Each, net .75 
Class Keyboard (paper) per doz., 50c. Each, net .05 
HARMONY FOR EAR, EYE AND KEYBOARD. 
By Arthur E. Heacox (Music Students Library) 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 
By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 1.50 


MITCHELL’S CLASS METHODS FOR THE VIOLIN, CLARINET, 
CORNET, AND TROMBONE OR BARITONE. 
MUSIC APPRECIATION. Based on Methods of Literary Criticism. 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.50 
MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE. A logical basis for the 
granting of school credit. 


MUSIC SUPERVISOR. By Thomas Tapper 1.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. By Clarence G. Hamilton 2.25 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES. Nineteen numbers published 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. By Glenn H. Woods 2.00 
TAPPER’S GRADED PIANO COURSE. By Thomas Tapper. 
Studies. In seven grades Each 1.00 
Pieces. In seven grades Each 1.00 
Manuals for Teacher and Pupil. Grades I, II, III Each 1.00 
TAPPER’S FIRST PIANO BOOK. By Thomas Tapper 
Revised edition 1.00 
do Spanish edition 1.00 
TYPICAL PIANO PIECES AND SONGS. Illustrative examples 
that appear in Music Appreciation. 1.50 


All prices are Net 


Descriptive matter of the above will be sent on request 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-9 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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more feet overhead—providing a var- 
iety of scenes and colors that is un- 
surpassed by the vaunted Colorado 
mountain roads, the Ozarks or the 
Adirondacks. Then, in just a few 
minutes, one can reach Swope Park 
and go spinning along through its 
hundreds of acres of pristine wood- 
lands, by its lakes and flowered malls. 

In the thirty-eight separate parks 
scattered throughout the city there 
are more than 3,000 acres, and there 
are forty supervised playgrounds with 


| 


City’s beautiful homes are a distin. 
guishing feature, and compare with 
the finest of larger and older cities, 
Government statistics show that 36 
per ‘cent of the people in Kansas City 
own their homes. Closely connected 


with the home life are Kansas City’s _ 
The public 


educational advantages. 
school system with an enrollment of 
more than 72,000 embraces 84 ele- 
mentary schools, two trade schools, 
several parochial schools, nine special 
schools, five high schools and a junior 





NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL 


nearly 100 tennis courts, twenty 
basketball, baseball and handball 
courts. In addition to these recrea- 
tional features there are nearly a score 
of private and public golf courses, an 
American Association baseball team, 
and convenient swimming and wading 
pools in various parts of the city. 
Swope Park, containing 1,334 acres 
is the third largest park of its kind in 
the country. 

In keeping with the parks and boule- 
vards surrounding them, Kansas 


college. The school property is valu- 
ed at nearly a score of million dollars, 
placing Kansas City first in per capita 
value of school buildings. New struc- 
tures being erected are unsurp 

in educational adaptation and equip- 
ment. 

The Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music—supported by the public— 
has courses in all musical branches, 
including languages and pedagogy; 
student orchestra, clubs, etc. The 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts is 4 
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plete deseri 
tive booklet. 


sYMPHONIES |} 
Masterworks Set No. 1 
3EETHOVEN — SEVENTH SYM- 
PHONY 
By Feliz Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orche 


stra. 
In nine parts—five double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
75. 


Masterworks Set No. 2 
VEN — EIGHTH 


BEETHO SYM- 
PHONY 

By Felix Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Inseven parts—-four double disc records 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$7.00. 
Masterworks Set No. 
DYORAK—SYMPHONY «FROM 
THE NEW WORLD” 
By Halle Orchestra conducted by Hamil- 
ton Harty. 
In ten parts—five double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$8.75. 
Masterworks Set No. 4 
SL Et~-SIMPHONY IN E FLAT, 
No. 
By Feliz Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
ln six parts—three double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$5.25. 
Masterworks Set No: & 
ISCHAIKOWSKY—SIXTH SYM- 
PHONY (PATHETIQUE) 
By Sis Henry J. Wood and New Queen's 
all Orchestra. 
height parts-four double disc records. 
y why permanent record al- 


Special Offer to Schools 


Columbia 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. ; 
: 3 New York City 


Mention the JOURNAL when you write our Advertisers 


819 Broadway, 


Fine Art Series of 
Musical Masterworks 


HERE are eight of the most remarkable sets of 

gs ever offered. To own them is to have 
in complete form many noted symphonies and 
major works in chamber music. That you may 
have an idea of the scope of this collection we 
present an outline of the series below. A com- 
ption is found in our beautiful descrip- 
It is FREE—send the coupon for it. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Maaterworks Set No. 6 
BEETHOVEN — QUARTET IN C 
SHARP, OPUS 131 
By Lener String Quartet of Budapest. 
In ten parts—five double dise records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
wut 75. 
lasterwooks Set No. 
HAYDN QUARTET IN D MAJOR, 
OPUS 76, NO. 5 
By Lener String Quartet of Budapest 
In six parts—three double dise records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$5.25. 


Masterworks Set No. 8 
MOZART—QUARTET IN C MAJOR, 
OPUS 465 
By Lener String Quartet of Budapest. 
In eight parts—-four double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$7.00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS OF CHAMBER MUSIC AND OPERA 


Er ee er eee Cee eee ee ee 


1 Educational Department 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, 


Name 


Se 


New York 


Please send me the following: 
Musical Masterworks Brochure ( ) 
Columbia Educational Records for Children 


New Phonograph Folder ( ) 


Everywhere ( ) 


MSJ(Feb) 
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private school offering the same cour- 
ses and is of special interest to the 
musician because it offers opportunity 
for chautauqua and lyceum work 
through an affiliated bureau. The 
Cranston School of Music is headed 
by two internationally known operatic 
artists, Mr. and Mrs. Ottley Cranston. 


The Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra, which plays a Kansas City 
series, using nationally known artists 
and local performers, was heard in 75 
cities last season, touring the city’s 
trade territory and the far Northwest 
and Canada. Throughout the season 
in Kansas City there is scarcely a day 
without its worthy musical attraction, 
with great symphony orchestras, fa- 
mous bands, great individual singers 
and musicians, opera companies and 
ballets presenting wonderful enter- 
tainment. 


A remarkable public school music 
development has taken place under 
the direction of Miss Mabelle Glenn. 
Miss Glenn’s outstanding ability and 
constant effort have been a fruitful 
inspiration to the teachers and pupils, 
and her work places Kansas City in 
an enviable position with regard to 
school music. Music in industry also 
is developing rapidly with orchestras, 
such as Montgomery Ward’s, and 
choruses, like the Federal Reserve, 
National Cloak and Suit, and others. 
There is a growing interest in church 
music, and many excellent choirs are 
heard. Kansas City has numerous 
singing organizations and also com- 


munity singing at Swope Park in 
summer. 


Another form of art has found ex. 
pression in the building of the great 
Liberty Memorial, across from the 
Kansas City Union Station, at a cost 
of more than two million dollars sub- 
scribed by the public. High on a 
facing knoll this huge structure with 
a central pillar rising 216 feet into the 
air, stands as a monument to the 
city’s war heroes. And Kansas City’s 
place as the center of Western Art is 
made secure by the enlightened gene- 
rosity of William Rockhill Nelson, 
whose great estate will be used to 
purchase treasures of art for the 
pleasure and enduring inspiration of 
coming generations. 





1925 CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 


The slogan of President Breach is 
3000 MEMBERS FOR 1925.” This 
should be the easiest part of President 
“Billy’s’” big task. At present less 
than twenty per cent of the more than 
15,000 Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music are affiliated with 
the National, Eastern or Southern Con- 
ferences. Is not this a sad commentary 
on the progressivness of people in our 
branch of the profession throughout 
the United States? A supervisor 
should buy a membership in one of the 
Conferences the same as he buys life, 
accident or fire insurance—for self- 
protection. The Book of Proceedings 
of the annual meeting is well worth the 
active membersip dues, even if the 
member cannot attend the meetings, 
and surely everyone is glad to receive 
the Journal. A membership applica- 
ation card is enclosed in this issue of 
the Journal and all readers of the 
Journal are urged to sign on the dot- 
ted line, write a check and send both 
to the treasurer whose name and ad- 
dress appear on the card. Present 
members are asked to send in their re- 
newals at this time to expedite the work 
of the Treasurer's office. 
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PREPAIR 


The above is not a new word nor a new way 
of spelling an old word. Instead, it is the 
way the word PREPARE was misspelled at 
the very beginning of our advertisement of the 
“GOLDEN BOOK” and the “GRAY BOOK” 
of Favorite Songs which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of this Journal. It only goes to 
show that mistakes will happen in even the 
best regulated print shops. 

Because this is the first serious mistake that 
the printer of the Journal has made in our ad- 
vertisements, it is pardoned. 

The advertisement in which the mistake 
occurred began as follows— 


“PREPAIR FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS MUSIC NOW” 


Our present message is— 


PREPARE NOW 
For your Spring Festival 


by ordering a supply of 


“The GOLDEN BOOK” and “The GRAY BOOK” 








the best all- 
round Song 
Book for the 
lower grades 


the best low- 
priced Glee 
and Chorous 





—— 








and for com- | 00k for jun- ™ Grey ~_ 
munity sing- | iorand senior FAVORITE 
ing. high schools. 

in matte SONGS 


202 Songs 


148 Songs iA 
Every song is complete and has REvisED 

been carefully arranged for siacieaiaeaaeiaiaiiiiiaias 
school use by a committee con- _— 

sisting of the following widely- 


known school music supervis- 
ors: John W. Beattie, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, ent Hesser, William 
Breach, Walter J. Goodell, Norman H. Hall and E. Jane Wisenall. 

Because of the range of contents of The GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs and 
The GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs—because they are well-edited—because 
they are printed from newly engraved plates on a good quality of book paper— 
because they are substantially bound in H. & M. Wear-Well covers and because 
they are sold at very reasonable prices, they are being used almost everywhere. 
You too will want them in your schools if you once become acquainted with them. 
Better send today for at least a few of each. 


Single copies of either book; 20 cents; quantity rate 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


436 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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MID-WEST HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST 


BIG FEATURE FOR CONFERENCE AT K. C. 


One of the big features of the Kansas 
City Conference will be a High School 
Music Contest, in which organiza- 
tions from at least five mid-western 
states will take part. The following 
is from a bulletin sent out by the Con- 
test Committee to all directors of 
music in the states directly interested. 

The State Contests held in the mid- 
dle west have attracted much atten- 
tion, and owing to an insistent demand 
from members of the National Music 
Supervisors Conference, who are de- 
sirious of hearing these excellent 
organizations, it has been decided to 
make the forth-coming contest a 
feature of the program at the National 
Conference in Kansas City, March 
30-April 3. The Contest will take 
place Friday afternoon and evening, 
April 3. 

Following are the rules governing 
the Mid West High School Contest: 

Five States are to compete—Mis- 
souri, Kanass, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Iowa. 

The events in the contest will in- 
clude Mixed Chorus, Girls’ Glee Club, 
Boys’ Glee Club, Orchestra and Band. 

Each State may send a maximum of 
five organizations. This will mean a 
total of twenty-five entries in the 
contest. The representatives on the 
Central Contest Committee for the 
different states are as follows: 


Missouri—George Keenan, Kansas City. 
Iowa—Miss Alice Inskeep, Cedar Rapids. 
Oklahoma—Floyd K. Russell, Okla. City 
Nebraska—H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln. 
Kansas—Miss Grace Wilson, Topeka. 


It is hoped that each state will enter 
a group in each of the five events. If 


this is not possible substitutions may 
be made but the total number of en- 
tries from each state must not exceed 
five. 

All entries from different states 
must be made on or before January 
15. After that date, if the total quota 
of entries from each state has not been 
filled, applications will be accepted 
from other states, in the order of their 
receipt until the total number of 
twenty-five entries has been received. 


Mixed Chorus Minimum 24 Maxiumm 60 


Glee Clubs 16 36 
Orchestra = 24 = 60 
Band " 24 - 60 


It must be understood that all con- 
testants must be regularly enrolled 
students, with passing marks in three 
subjects. Students from Junior High 
Schools may be included, but post 
graduates will not be eligible. Ac- 
companists for orchestra must be 
high school student but chorus ac- 
companists need not be. 

Each school may select its own com- 
positions. Each group may present 
two numbers. The total time for 
rendition of these numbers must not 
exceed fifteen minutes. The points 
of judging will include ten points for 
the proper selection of material. Cho- 
ral organizations may sing with or 
without director. 

The Judges 

There will be a committee of three 
judges in each event. One member 
will act as chairman. All members 
of each committee will be residents 
of other states than the five compet- 
ing states. . 
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; .ae SONG SLIDE 


For Assembly Singing 
Just What You Have Been Wazting For 











Both Music and Words No Dark Room Needed 





Commands Immediate ATTENTION 
Holds Undivided [INTEREST 
Secures Maximum RESPONSE 














New .Copyright Songs Not Obtainable in Books 
Good Standard Songs Arranged For Four Voices 











Write for Lists and Prices of our School Series 


— SONG SLIDE COR 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI - 
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Basis of Grading 


Proper selection........ ..10 points 
Attack and Release...... .....15 points 
Adherance to music as written ..10 points 
Intonation ..20 points 
Balance ..15 points 
Interpretation ...80 points 


Phrasing, tempo, dynamics. 
(In choral numbers-diction. ) 


Prizes 
Trophies will be awarded in all 
events to winners of first and second 
places. It is hoped that substantial 


cash prizes will be offered. Definite 
announcement concerning this wil] 
be made at an early date. 


‘ 


Expenses 

All railroads have granted fare and 

a half rates for all attending the Con- 

ference. Application for railroad cer- 

tificates must be made as soon as 

possible to George Keenan, Westport 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 





CONFERENCE CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


The following is a list of Contribut- 
ing Members for 1925 submitted by 
President William Breach. As this 
class of membership pays $5.00 annual 
dues, it will readily be appreciated 
that a considerable income will be 
added to the treasury. Any person 
actively engaged in music work, or an 
interested patron of Music, or any 
organization may become members of 
of this class. It will be noted that the 
appended list contains a number of 
Civic and Music Clubs, and undoub- 
tedly a great many additions will be 
made to the list before it closes on the 
1925 activities of the Conference. 
Why not send in your name, and get 
another with it. 


William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Mrs. William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Civic Music Com., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Rotary Club, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Kiwanis Club, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Civitan Club, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Lions Club, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Clement Manly, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. G. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. Ewdard Johnston, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Dr. F. M. Hanes,* Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Mrs. Will Reynolds, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
R. M. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mrs. Bowman Gray, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Mrs. Jas. Gray, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. E. NeCollins, New York City. 

Ernest G. Nesser, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eugene M. Hahnel, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Hazel G. Kinscella, Lincoln, Neb. 


Dr. Hollis Dann, Harrisburg, Pa. 

H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln, Neb. 

Miss Grace V. Wilson, Topeka, Kans. 
Miss Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Arthur J. Abbott, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Blanche E. K. Evans, Cincinnati, 0. 
Chas. E. Griffith, Jr., Newark, N. J. 
Norman H. Gall, Chicago, IIl. 

Chas. E. Lutton, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Alice Rogers, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Miss Edith M. Rhetts, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Clara Ellen Starr, Detroit, Mich. 
North Carolina State Teachers’ Ass’n. 
Miss Alice Bivins, Greenboro, N. C. 

Dr. Wade R. Brown, Greensboro, N. C. 
Paul J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Dept. of Music-State Uni., Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Jay W. Fay, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss M. Teresa Armitage, Chicago, Ill. 
C. Guy Hoover, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank D. Farr, Chicago, IIl. 

C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 
Osbourne McConathy, Evanston, IIl. 
Will Earhart, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Will Earhart, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Peter W. Dykema, New York City. 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 
Miss Ada Bicking, Evansville, Ind. 
Charles H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ernest W. Newton, Boston, Mass. 

H. C. Eldridge, Franklin, Ohio. 

John W. Beattie, Lansing, Mich. 

O. E. Robinson, Chicago, Il. 

Wm. Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass. 

J. T. Roach, New York City. _ 
George, H. Gartlan, New York City. _ 
Charles H. Farnsworth, New York City. 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, Washington, D. C. 
Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Ind. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carmichael, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Miss Louise Westwood, Newark, N. J. 
A. L. Hart, New York City. 

Glenn Woods, Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Letha L. McClure, Seattle, Wash. 
R. Lee Osburn, Maywood, IIl. 

J. E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. 
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A NEW SCHOOL CANTATA 
THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


(Cantata for soprano, alto and baritone) 
Words from Poem by Henry W. Longfellow—Music by Ira B. Wilson 


In this lovely cantata, Mr. Wilson has again demonstrated his understanding of this phase of Schoo 
Music and his musical setting greatly supplements the majesty and statliness of this lovely poem. The 
music throughout is effective, melodious and pleasing and yet is never extremely difficult. There are a 
few unison passages that may be used as solos if desired. Time of performance about 30 minutes. 

Orchestra parts (small orchestra) for rent if desired 
Price, Single Copy 60 Cents 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 

This book was published a few months ago and its reception by supervisors and chorus conductors 
has been most gratifying to the author and publishers. It is not meant to take the'place of private in- 
struction, but clearly illustrates that many of the fundamentals of voice production and diction can be 
taught in class work. The text is plainly set forth in readable English and all of the illustrations and 
exercises given fully cover the points being made. 

Price, Single Copy, $1.00 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


Write for our catalogue of Glee Club Books, Operettas, Octavos, etc. 


J.S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





USED IN 37 STATES 














- /k YO 
Will Save IMPROVE YOUR 


many times their cost in 


Every Student 


should buy one for indivi- 











School Orchestra 


Lessons and Time dual study and home. 











IS THE TONE-VOLUME OF YOUR STRING CHOIR WEAK? 
VELOCITY LACKING? USE THE 


CLARKE-HOGAN “Bowing Chart” 


For Artistic Bowing 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR—ORIGINAL POSES 


Presenting the System of the Great Joachim for the 
First Time in America. With 


EXERCISES FOR 36 WEEKS (EASY) 


For the Violin. In the First Position. For Class Teaching or 
Private Lessons 
List $2.50; 5 or more $2.25; 10 or more $2.10 Net 


Tear Out and Mail Today 
Examination Coupon 
J. ABBIE-CLARKE HOGAN, Author-Publisher 























A List of 400 Orches- 
tra Selections “‘which 
pupils play and en- 
joy” —recommended 
and graded by 100 
notable and success- 
ful Supervisors, in- 
cluded in the charts. 











302 North Adams Street JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


I enclose $2.25 and this coupon, for which send me one Clarke-Hogan 
“Bowing Chart” and 10 String Mutes for class of 19 Violin pupils. If 
the Chart does not satisfy, I am to return it in perfect condition within 
5 days and receive my money back at once. 


ean ene cee ae a 


No. Violin Pupils............... 
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Tests and Measurements Department 
Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 








My Dear Mr. Dykema: 

The accompanying 
statement may or may 
not be what you want. 
In my judgment after 
four years of study 
and experimentation 
with the test idea as 
applied in the field of 
music I am inclined to 
believe we need to 
emphasize not only 
what tests we should 
use but why we should 
test. Returns from a 
single written exami- 
nation graded _ by 
teachers in different 
parts of the country 
show a variation in marking ranging 
from 30 to 90. A first year test in 
college harmony was scored by var- 
ious harmony teachers with a mini- 
mum of fifty and a maximum of 
ninety. The variable standards of 
teachers’ gradings is evident in every 
phase of education. Scores on the 
Beach tests from different cities reveal 
the fact that third grade pupils in 
certain systems are equal to sixth 
and seventh grade pupils in other 
systems. Junior high school pupils 
in certain cities grade much higher 
than the average score of senior high 
school graduates. While the pupils 
of one city give evidence of intimate 
knowledge of the mechanics, their 
power of discrimination in listening 
shows little development. An en- 





PETER AND “ 


tire system scores high 
in the identification of 
syllable names as re- 
lated to printed melo- 
dies but low in ability 
to distinguish the cor- 
rect notation of other 
melodies — _ syllable 
spelling having been 
developed in place of 
sight reading. By the 
adoption of the test 
idea supervisors will 
rank much higher in 
the estimation of ed- 
ucators. In the phy- 
sical world we employ 
the yard stick in place 
of the rule by thumb. 
May not unwillingness to apply a de- 
finite measure to the results we seek 
to secure in the field of public school 
music be interpreted to mean that we 
fear such results may not exist? The 
attention which is being accorded 
tests in the field of general education 
is sufficient argument for their trial 
in music education. 
Most sincerely, 
FRANK H. BEACH. 


RE-PETER” 


BEACH STANDARDIZED MUSIC 
TESTS 


The Beach Standardized Music 
Test was formulated in 1920 by Frank 
A. Beach, Dean of Music, and Prof. 
J. C. DeVoss, Ph. D., Director of 
Measurements and Standards of the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AEOLIAN SERIES OF CHORAL 
MUSIC 


Octavo Publications 
TWO PARTS 
Octavo No. 


8002 Sea Maidens, The___Daniel Protheroe $0.12 
A spirited number with flowing 
melodic strain and of a medium 


KAY & GERDA 


An operetta in two acts for children adapted to 
the well known story ““The Snow Queen” by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

It is a very melodious and delightful work that 
is easy to stage and has wonderful opportunities 
~ various groups of boys and girls in the 
grades. 


KING OF KINGS 
By Daniel Protheroe 


difficulty. 
3003 —— Rill, The.___Daniel Protheroe .12 
PRICE $0.75 


melodious and vivacious chorus 


stig fs A Christ: f grade and withi 
istmas cantata of an easy an thin 
THREE PARTS the range ef the average Choir of mixed voices and 


‘ solo quartet. 
8001 et Lullaby, A___Clarence Sinn 12 It in three parts depicting THE PROMISE 


easing and a very effectively 
OF THE KING, THE COMING OF THE KING, 
eounges Gheves of on cay grees and THE ADORATION OF THE KING. 


S. A. B. ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 
3004 Awake the Morning Dawns A musical comedy in two acts and a prologue 
Daniel Protheroe .12 by Noble Cain 
A strong bouyant song full of ani- Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50 
mation and vigor, not difficult and (Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable on Rental) 
very singable. A work that has met, with wenderful succes 
wherever it been lu 
SACRED MIXED VOICES It has a clever libretto that abounds with 
2003 O Jerusalem That Bringest Good Tid- snappy lines and humorous situations as well as a 
ings (Christmas)__Daniel Protheroe 12 score of melodious solos and ensembles. 
From the Christmas Oratorio “King It can be staged and costumed at very little 
of Kings” by Protheroe. A melodi- expense or with elaborate settings and costumes 
ous anthem that is moderately easy of an extravaganza, according to the resources 
and of a vigorous type. available. 


(Any Above Mentioned Publicati Sent on Approval) 





Published by 


H. T. Fitzsimons, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 5, Chicago, Illinois 














‘“PIERRETTE AMONG THE SHEPHERDS”’ 


A PASTORAL OPERA IN 
A PROLOGUE AND ONE ACT 


Music by 


Book and Lyrics by 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


HAROLD A. CLARKE 
Price, $1.25 


A High School Chorus, School Glee Club, Musical Club 
or any organization looking for something new in the way 
of enjoyable entertainment will find this a thoroughly at- 
tractive operetta. 

The Plot is light and romantic and woven around Pierrette, Pierrot, a band of 
Mountebanks or Entertainers and a group of Shepherds. 

The music is not difficult and is tuneful enough to be readily learned. The 
lyrics are full of fun and geniality. It moves along from one captivating air to 
another with interesting vivacity. The nature of the various solos, voice combi- 
nations and ensembles, interspersed with sprightly dances and clever pantomimes, 
create a distinct “‘operatic’” atmoosphere and give the impression of breadth and 
finish unusual in an entertainment of this kind. There is a laughing Clown song 
reflective of ‘Pagliacci’ and a Wedding song whose haunting melody will linger 


long in the memory. A production that on the whole will give unalloyed pleasure . 


to singers and listeners alike. : ae 
Although the Operetta lends itself well to a picturesque and “realistic” presen- 
tation, it-may be modernized, as no particular period is assigned. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SUMMER MA 





W. OTTO MIESSNER 

Noted Authority on Public School Music 
CLASSES IN— 

Public School Music Methods 

Class Piano Instruction 

Harmonic Ear Training and Keyboard Harmony 

Community Singing 

Choir and Choral Conducting 


Public School Music Teachers Certificates and Degrees 





a 





June 29 to Aug, 
A SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF PUBIC 


FELIX BOROWSKI 








8 


Famous Composer and Teacher | Well- 


CLASSES IN— 
History of Music 
Composition 
Musical Literature 
Orchestration 


Public School Music Teachers Certificates, Gradua- 


tion Diplomas and the Degrees Bachelor of Music 
Education will be conferred at the end of such summer 
session upon music teachers and supervisors who have 
the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 


Faculty includes Professor Leopold Auer, Master 
Violin Instructor of the World; Herbert Witherspoon, 
Famous Singer and Teacher; William S. Brady, Cele- 
brated Vocal Instructor; Sergei Klibansky, International- 
ly Famous Vocal Teacher; Richard Hageman, Noted 
Coach and Accompanist; Perey Grainger, World Re- 
nowned Pianist; Isaac Van Grove, Celebrated Coach and 
Accompanist; Florence Hinkle, America’s Foremost 
Soprano; Leon Sametini, Renowned Violinist and Teach- 
er; Clarence Eddy, Dean of American Organists, ete. 





| 








_ _j 
CHICAGO MUSIC 


— 





58 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
Chicago Musical College Building 


The Leading and Largest College ofNy 
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HOOL SUPERVISORS AND MUSIC TEACHERS 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT RAYMOND DVORAK 
Well-Known Specialist in Public School Music Expert Band and Orchestra 
Instructor 
CLASSES IN— CLASSES IN— 

Musie Appreciation Class Violin Instruction 

Sight Reading Band and Orchestral Instruments 

Ear Training Courses for Supervisors of Orchestras 

Acoustics and Band Music 

Vocal Art and Literature Orchestral and Band Ensemble 


Harmony and Counterpoint 
Class Vocal Instruction 


Free Scholarships 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. 
Brady, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Van Grove, 
Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Dem- 
orest have each consented to award Free Scholarships 
to the students who, after an open competitive examina- 
tion, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or 
singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


Dormitory Accommodations 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 








Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 


ICAL COLLEGE 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 








Music in America. Established 1867 








— 
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Kansas State Teachers’ College of 
Emporia. Since that time it has been 
used in many parts of the country, in 
school systems, which present widely 
different conditions. Copies of the 
tests may be purchased directly from 
Mr. F. A. Beach, at Emporia, Kans. 

The announced purpose is to meas- 
ure achievement in music, and to fur- 
nish data for comparison of results 
accomplished by individuals, groups 
and systems of different cities; to 
afford a basis for the analysis of the 
character of instruction—the relative 
emphasis placed upon different phases 
of music teaching. Series I is de- 
signed for use in all grades beginning 
with the third through high school. 
Three printings of five thousand each 
have made possible the establishment 
of forms—average scores for the 
several grades—based upon returns 
from widely separated cities in dif- 
ferent states. 

The norms established are for the 
entire tests and also for different 
phases of work represented in the test. 

The test consists of seventy ques- 
tions. No definitions are required. 
The pupil indicates his answer by 
making a circle or drawing a line. 
The test includes: 

1. The recognition of the symbols 
of pitch and rhythm, key and measure 
signatures, terms of tempo and mood 
marks. 

2. Ear tests in the recognition of 
measure, the direction of melody, the 
similarity and differences in melody, 
repetition and contrast in phrases; in 
pitch discrimination of intervals with- 
in the scale. 

8. The recognition of different 
pitches as related to their syllable 
names (without notation) presented 
tone by tone and in phrases involving 


memory. Certain ear tests are given 
instrumentally, others vocally, some 
after one hearing, others after two 
hearings and others after singing back 
with a neutral syllable. 

4. Eye tests which include the 
recognition of note values within the 
beat and within the measure, the 
recognition of pitch representation as 
related to syllable names. 

5. Tests for eye and ear combined 
are secured through the checking of 
the staff notation of melodies variously 
presented: instrumentally, with syl- 
lables, with neutral syllable, and with 
words. Identification or corrections 
are made in some cases note by note; 
in others after the complete melody 
has been heard. 

6. Sight reading ability is measur- 
ed by the selection of the correct rep- 
resentation of unfamiliar melodies— 
thus eliminating the possible aid of 
the memory. 

7. Two questions involve the rec- 
ognition and writing of simple melo- 
dies, one heard tone by tone, the 
second twice heard as a whole and 
then written from memory. 

The returns by supervisors of tests 
which have been given in various cities 
have afforded wide opportunity for 
rechecking and interpretation. Cities 
where the tests have been repeated 
give evidence of the value of this pro- 
cedure. 

The Beach Test No. 1 is in the 
nature of general survey of an entire 
system. Utilizing the information ac- 
cumulated the author in collaboration 
with Prof. Peter W. Dykema of 
Columbia University has in process of 
formulation a series of tests each de- 
signed to measure in detail the various 
phases of music education in the 
public schools. 
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Supervisors— 


Tell Us Your Needs 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


It is our business to know of 


Everything On the Market 
of All Publishers For School Use 


FURTHERMORE— 


We carry the Largest Variety of School Music 
stock ever assembled in the United States. 


Our Prices and Discounts exactly same as pub- 
lishers, therefore you save Time, Trouble and 
Money by ordering all your School Music Sup- 
plies through us. 











Price $1.00 Complete 


The Song Book that will rev- 
olutionize your assembly sing- 
ing. Ask for a copy on appro- 
val for examination. 











Over 10,000 Schools use E.M.B. Service. Are you one of them? 








A Sample Copy of THE SUPERVISORS’ SERVICE BULLETIN (also Catalog) free on request 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU “a y'2°s"s’ 


CHICAGO 
“The House that put the ‘Serve’ in Service” 


| Gochegme 























OVERTURE BOOK NO. 1 


In Book and Separate Orchestration Form 








CONTENTS: 

Zampa F. Herold 
Comique Kela-Bela 
Bohemian Girl W. Balfe 
Fest A. Neibig 
Jolly Robbers F. Suppe 
La Domino Noir D. F. E. Auber 
Italians in Algiers G. Rossini 
Gypsy Queen Franz Lachnar 
Titus W. A. Mozart 

W. A. Mozart 


Marriage of Figaro 





New and up-to-date arrangements especially suitable for the more advanced 


amateur orchestras and also adapted for professional use. 
Clarinet and trumpet parts are in 


effect even with the smallest combinations. 


Bb, Tombone in Bass and Treble clefs, complete saxophone parts. 


fulljinstrumentation. 
Ready about December Ist 


Playable with good 
Published for 


Send for free violin sample part. 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Music Publishers 


1155 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 








RicHarD W. Grant, Penn State, Pa., President 


WituiaM J. SHort, Northampton, Mass., 
Ist Vice-President. 

Miss Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y., 
2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 


Muss Mary G. NuGeEnrt, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Secretary 

Russet, Carter, Albany, N. Y., 
Treasurer 








Only a little over a 
month remains before 
we convene in New 
Haven, Conn. This 
fact should bring to 
many of our members 
the necessity of acting 
quickly if reservations 
at conference head- 
quarters are desired. 
If the advance reser- 
vations at Hotel Taft 
are an indication, it 
would seem as if our 
slogan of “1000 mem- 
bers in New Haven” 
is to be realized. A 
conservative estimate 
would place it high 
above the five’ hundred mark. You 
are all interested in securing half- 
fare rates for your return journey. In 
this connection, it is important to 
remember that even though you are 
coming from a short distance, your 
ticket agent should be asked for a 
certificate. All Connecticut members 
should be especially careful of this, 
because we will need 250 certificates 
in order to receive half-fare and for 
various reasons it has been a difficult 
process to gather even this number at 
past conferences. 

Yourprogram committee hasworked 
faithfully and diligently so that you may 





RICHARD W. GRANT 
President 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


revel in good things. 
Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings are giv- 
en over to the usual 
school visitations but, 
in addition, we have 
listed three  round- 
tables on three of the 
most important phases 
of school music. The 
people in charge are all 
our own members and 
are all qualified to talk 
or demonstrate thru 
long years of success- 
ful experience. The af- 
ternoon programs show 
the namesof prominent 
musicians and educa- 
tors. Youwill notice that we have avoid- 
ed too many speakers and_ speeches. 
Moreover, every afternoon program 
has in it some one thing that is distinct- 
ly inspirational or recreational in char- 
acter. All these meetings are to be held 
in Sprague Memorial Hall, a beautiful 
auditorium and a part of the Yale 
School of Music. 

Let me repeat—the time is mighty 
short and no wide-awake, active and 
progressive supervisor can afford not 
to be present at New Haven, March 
18, 19, 20. 

Cordially yours, 
Richard W. Grant, President. 
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WHERE YOU GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 
The Largest Music Library in the World 


TAMS RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 
For Public Schools, Choral Societies and Clubs 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 


MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


Why not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 


TAMS RENTS COSTUMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 


SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 
For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc. 


COSTUMES TO ORDER—TIGHTS—TRUNKS—SILK STOCKINGS 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies 


It Pays to Communicate With Us 


TAMS 


318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 











“FISCHER EDITION” LIST OF OPERETTAS--THE BEST 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS—FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


PETER RABBIT 


Adapted from the story of “‘Peter Rabbit”” by Beatrix Potter, Book and Music by Henry P. Cross 
CHARACTERS: Peter, Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton-tail, Mother, McGregor. 
CHORUS: Vegetables; Peas, Carrots, Beans and Lettuce. 
SCENES: Acts 1 and, 3 Home of the Rabbits; Act 2, Mr. McGregor’s Garden. 
Incidental Music comprises 13 Numbers Solos, Choruses and Instrumental. 


VOCAL SCORE $0.80 


LADY-BUG, LADY-BUG 


The Words by Harriet Ide Eager. The Music by Samuel Richards Gaines. 

CHARACTERS: Mrs. Lady-Bug, Tommy Tiptoe, The Terrible Aphis, The Heart of the Rose, Granny 
Sun, Doctor John Frost. 

CHORUS: The Baby-bugs. 

Some songs are funny and some are sweet, and some fairly fly on their tiptoe feet! Indoors or out the 
play may be. Costumes are simple as you will see. Twelve songs, six characters, all in one act, and 
chorus the size you choose—a fact. 

‘Tis the kind of play that children small or middlin’ or big enjoy, that all with golden childhood still 
in their hearts will smile upon from the time it starts. 

And behind the music and thrills and fun—here is Nature Truth for everyone. 

VOCAL SCORE $0.80 


THE PUBLISHERS 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET (ASTOR PLACE) 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM, 8TH ANNUAL MEETING 


2:45 
3:15 
3:45 


4:30 


9:30 
9:30 


E. M.S. C. AT NEW HAVEN, MARCH 18, 19, 20 


Headquarters Hotel Taft 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH SEVENTEENTH 


Registration at Headquarters, Hotel Taft. 

Lobby of Hotel—Informal Reception, Movies, Theatres. 

Room A Meeting of Executive Board at the Hotel. 

Sprague Memorial Hall—Concert-Rehearsal of the Horatio Parker Choir. 
David Stanley Smith, Conducting 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH EIGHTEENTH 


School Visitations, New Haven Public Schools. 

The?Public School Orchestra Round-Table, New Haven High School. 
Chairman Mr. Harry E. Whittemore, Director of Music, Manchester, N. H. 
“The Orchestra in the Grades.”— 

Mr. David Mattern, Director Instrumental Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
“Organization of the High School Orchestra.’”’— 

Mr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, Director of Music, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Demonstration: Regular Rehearsal— 

Mr. W. E. Brown in Charge, Director of Music, New Haven, Conn. 
1. Tuning Routine. 
2. Familiar Selection 
3. Sight Reading. 
4. Interpretative Practice. 
5. Familiar Selection. 
Discussion. 

Wooster School, Miss Pauline Meyer, Director of Music, New Britain, Conn., will 
give demonstrations of model lessons in Music Appreciation. Grades 1-6. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH EIGHTEENTH 


Community Singing—Arthur F. A. Witte, conducting. 

Formal Opening of the Conference with addresses of welcome by Mayor Fitzgerald, 
Superintendent of Schools, F. H. Beede and Dr. James R. Angell, President 
Yale University. 

Response by the President of the Conference, R. W. Grant. 

Address—James Francis Cooke, Editor of Etude, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address—Dr. Hollis Dann, Director Dept. Public School Music, New York University. 

Albert Edmund Brown, Dean Public School Music, Ithaca Conservatory, N. Y., 

in a program of Songs. 

Publishers’ Exhibit at Hotel Headquarters, Room 117—Yale Room. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH EIGHTEENTH 


Woolsey Hall—Concert by Alma Gluck, Soprano—Seats $1.50 Plus Tax. 
Informal Reception and Dancing, High School, Charge Physical Training Dept. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH NINETEENTH 


School Visitation, New Haven Public Schools. 
Voice Production in the Public Schools Round-Table, Prince St. Grammar School. 
Chairman, Miss Esther Greene, Director of Music, Oneonta Normal School, 
New York. 
Demonstrations with small groups of children. 
The Child Voice, Miss Laura Bryant, Supervisor of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ov Changing Voice, Mr. Wm. Short, Supervisor of Music, Northampton, 
ass. 
Vocal Class Instruction, Mr. Frederick Haywood, New York City. 
Discussion. 
Junior High School—Round-Table. Chairman, Mr. Ralph L. Baldwin, Director of 
Music, Hartford, Conn. 
Selections by four Seventh Grade Choruses, Orange Street School, Miss Ethel L. 
Higgins, New Haven, Conducting. 
1. Some work in interpretation with piano accompaniment. 
2. Sight reading by phrases (classes singing separately in rotation.) 
3. = reading by entire chorus (with words or with syllables, in alternate 
phrases. ) 














II 
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Another Advantage of the Hollis Dann Music Course 


MUSIC PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


provide just the kind of entertainment material that teachers are 
looking for. Some of them are suitable for such festival days as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, St. Valentine’s Day 
and Memorial Day; others may be used to celebrate patriotic occa- 
sions—Columbus Day or Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday. They 
offer a charming combination of plot and music characters, speaking 
parts, and songs, with a central theme having continuity and climax. 


No supervisor or teacher need view the giving of these music plays with any 
apprehension. They are within the ability of the average school; the parts are 
easily memorized; the stage settings in most cases can be made by the pupils, and 
the costumes are inexpensive. Clear directions are given with each play. The 
music requires but little extra effort because the songs do not have to be learned 
especially for the occasion; they are part of the regular school music work as 
taught by the Hollis Dann Music Course. 





Midsummer Night] Mother Goose’s Garden On Christmas Eve 
The Mother Speaks On a May-Day Morning Early The Little New Year 
The Soul of Priscilla St. Valentine’s Picture Book A Toy Pageant 

The Nativity Story The Shut-Up Posy The King of the Elves 


Heart’s Ease and Rue’ The Children of the Pilgrims The Wishing Leaf 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


MasTER SERIES for FR 
YOUNG ORCHESTRAS ¥§F 


Selected and edited by Victor L. F. Rebmann—Arranged by Tom Clark 


In Twelve Suites 
z. +. eae IV. CLASSIC DANCES VIl. MENDELSSOHN X. HAYDN 


Il. BAC V. WEBER VIII. BEETHOVEN XI. MOZART 
Il. GRIEG VI. HANDEL IX. SCHUBERT XII. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


INSTRUMENTATION: Full Score: For Conductors’ Use and Study Purposes. 

Small Orchestra: Piano-Conductor (Condensed Score), Violin I, Violin II, Violin III (ad lib.), Violin IV (ad 
lib.), Viola, "Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet I, Cornet I. Cornet II, Trombone. Drums, Timpani. 

Full Orchestra: Small Orchestra, plus one extra Violin I, Oboe, C Melody Saxophone, Clarinet II, Eb Alto 
Saxophone, B> Tenor Saxophone, Bassoon, Horns I and II in F, Altos I and II (Horn Parts transposed). 


Only Suites I to V inclusive so far published; other suites to appear shortly 


HE Master Series for Young Orchestras is designed to fulfill a want—long felt and 
frequently expressed by music educators—for music combining all technical prerequisites 
of beginners’ orchestra music with the greatest possible amount of educational, cultural and 


spiritual values. 
An important feature to be mentioned is the full orchestra score which accompanies each of the 
Suites. and which may be used for the actual conducting, or for the 
purpose of studying orchestration—each of these scores is concretely 
a veritable text-book on the latter subject. 
PRICES: Full Score, $2.00; Small Orchestra, $1.50, Full 
Orchestra, $2.25 (Piano-Conductor part with each); Separate Parts: 
Piano-Conductor, 35c.; Other Parts, 20c. each. 











Send for Descriptive Booklet and Subscription Proposition 
G. SCHIRMER. INC., NEW YORK 
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4. Quartette singing (one quartette from each class signing together.) 
5. A lesson in appreciation—Miss Grace Pierce, Supervisor of Music, Arling- 
6. 


ton, Mass. 
Selection. 


‘Junior High School Organization, Mr. George Abbott, Director of Music, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Courses in Theory and Practice,” Mr. Will Earhart. Director of Music, Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 
Discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


1:30 Community Singing. 


MARCH NINETEENTH 


Annual business meeting with election of officers, reports of committees, etc. 
Professor Peter Dykema, Director Dept. Public School Music, Columbia 
“Tests and Measurements in Music Education.” 


-Yale Room. 


Haydn’s “Seasons” by 600 High School Pupils of New 


under the direction of T. P. Giddings, Director of Music, Minne- 


Grade 1-8 will be taught in rotation by Mr. Giddings, Truman Street School. 


Mr. George Gartlan, 


MARCH TWENTIETH 


Max Schoen, Carnegie Tech., Music Appreciation. 


Director of Music, New 


“The House That Jack Built.’ 


1:45 
3:00 Address 
University. 
3:30 Address—-Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Yale University. 
4:00 Concert by Yale University Glee Club. 
5:00 Publishers’ Exhibit at Hotel Headquarters, Room 117 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH NINETEENTH 
6:00 Various Alumni Dinners. 
8:15 Woolsey Hall, Concert, 
Haven, William E. Brown, Director of Music . 
FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH TWENTIETH 
9:30 ‘“‘A Music Clinic’”’ 
apolis, Minn. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
1:30 Community Singing. 
1:45 Address—Dr. 
2:15 Address—Prof. William Kilpatrick, Columbia University. 
3:00 Address—Piano Accompaniments, 
York City. 
3:30 Publishers’ Exhibit. 
FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH TWENTIETH 
6:30 Annual Banquet at New Haven Lawn Club. 
Chairman. 
Toastmaster James D. Price. 
Speaker, Dr. Charles M. Bakewell, Yale University. 
Entertainment. 
Community Singing. 
Miss Helen Leavitt in 
Other Features to be announced. 
10:30 Singing in Lobby of Hotel. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces the following 
open competitive examination: 

MUSIC TEACHER 

Receipt of applications for music 
teacher will close February 17, 1925. 
The examination is to fill vacancies 
in the Indian Service at large, at an 
entrance salary of $1,200 a year. Ad- 
vancement in pay may be made with- 
out change in assignment up to $1,500 
a year. Furnished quarters, heat, 


and light are allowed appointees free 
of cost. 

The duties of the position are to 
organize and train mixed choruses, 
quartets, and other musical organiza- 
tions and to give vocal lessons and in- 
strumental lessons, particularly on 
the piano. 

Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their education, 
training, and experience. 
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Elementary Theory and Practice 


by 
ROBERT BARTHOLOMEW 


Director of Music, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
PRICE 75 CENTS 


A BOOK DESIGNED FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Distinctive Features 


A combined text and work book. 

A systematic and carefully outlined method of procedure throughout the book. 

The recognition from hearing of every musical form before an attempt is made 
to write the form. 

No unnecessary or EXTRA matter included in the book. 

A careful study of the text will prepare the student for any system of harmony. 

The methods of procedure outlined in the book are the results of several years 
of practical experience, in the teaching of this subject in both secondary 
schools and in higher institutions of learning. 

A COMPLETE TEXT at a LOW PRICE. 


The John Church Company 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 
“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music’”’ 











We place more music teachers than Caton Progressive Instructors 


any other Agency in the country. All ‘ 
business’ strictly confidential. We Make Teaching and 


never advertise the positions filled— Learning a 
34 years of successful experience. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON Pleasure 


; Recognized by directors of music as 
Manager Music Dept. the only practical instructor for class 


LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO work. Thousands in use in schools 
from coast to coast and in Canada. 
CATON PROGRESSIVE INSTRUC- 
TORS will build a band or orchestra in 
your school. The live supervisor knows 
that instrumental music is a part of his 
work. Are you doing your full duty? 
With these instructors pupils will ac- 
complish in three months what takes 
one year with the ordinary instructor. 
Why experiment? ‘Time is money!”’ 








Let us send you a set on approval. 

C L A R K Published bw y wind a 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY > rder from your dealer or 
35th Year —_ 

Caton Publishing 
EIGHT OFFICES Compeng 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED i 
Free Registration Jerome, Arizona 




















Mention the JouRNAL when you write our Advertisers 
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Instrumental Music Department 








CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman. 
J. E. Mappy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
RayMonp N. Carr, Des Moines, lowa 


Victor L. F. RepMann, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russet V. Morcan, Cleveland, Ohio 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City, Sec’y 








STATE AND NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL BAND CONTEST—1925 


The interest aroused by the Nation- 
al Band Contest held in Chicago in 
1923 has led to the expansion of the 
idea into State and sectional contests 
as well. In order that the full educa- 
tional benefit may be secured, these 
contests have been placed under the 
auspices of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference and the imme- 
diate direction of its Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs. The National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
is cooperating. The National Band 
Instrument Manufacturers have con- 
sented to give the prizes. The object 
of these contests is the development 
of band and instrumental music gen- 
erally in the schools of the country. 
It is believed that the interest aroused 
by the contest, and later annual re- 
petitions will result in the near future 
in winning more proper recognition 
of the educational importance of bands 
and that this in turn will enable the 
bands more fully to serve their school 
and the community. 

The foregoing paragraph is quoted 
from the new bulletin of the National 
Bureau, announcing details of the 
1925 State and National School Band 
Contests. At the request of the 
Band Instrument Manufaturers, who 
financed the first national contest, the 


management of subsequent contests 
was put into the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, who reorganized the contest 
last year on a basis of state-wide ac- 
tivity, leading eventually to a national 
finale, the winners of which would 
really be the strongest School Bands 
in the country. 

Events have justified the wisdom 
of the new plan. Last year contests 
were held in 13 states, and interest 
shown by entries from many other 
states who were unable to meet the 
conditions requiring a minimum num- 
ber of contestants. State Band Or- 
ganizations have been formed, and 
older organizations are joining with 
the National in a friendly spirit of 
cooperation. The 1925 material is in 
the field early this year, and it is hoped 
that many bands will enter the contest 
with ample time to study and prepare 
the contest numbers. 

The National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music has managed 
admirably the details of the organi- 
zation, and Mr. Tremaine has been 
added to the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs to act as secretary. 
The contribution of the National 
Committee to the contest has been 
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largely along the line of material. It 
was felt at the outset that the Com- 
mittee should take no part in such a 
movement unless it could inject an 
educational element into it that would 
represent not merely greater musical 
activity but also study of the highest 
type of musical compositions. Ac- 
cordingly a number was chosen to be 
played by all contestants, and each 
entering band was required also to 
play a second number, to be selected 
from a list of 20 compositions. The 
publication of the list was followed by 
immediate and vigorous action. From 
all parts of the country came letters of 
praise and of blame. In one mail the 
chairman received a doleful plaint 
from one supervisor who felt that he 
could not enter his band with such 
dificult material and from another 
a word of hearty commendation for 
the really constructive contribution 
to schoool band literature. The writer 
of this article took part in one State 
Band Contest and was adjucator in 
another. In all he heard some 20 
bands present one or another of the 
compositions in question, and not one 
was badly played. Many band lead- 
ers purchased the entire list to find 
which one was best adapted to their 
bands, and the experience of the 
players was thereby greatly enriched. 

There is no greater technical diffi- 
culty in a composition of enduring 
- Musical merit than in many a trivial 
piece with no form or content. The 
apparent difficulty is often one of un- 
familiarity, and a movement from a 
symphony when played and rehearsed 
often yields a musical reward to play- 
er and auditor that makes it well 
worth the effort. The approach to 
Shakespere is not through much read- 
ing of Jesse James and Nick Carter, 
and likewise the approach to Beetho- 





The Ideal Combination 


FOR TEACHING THE 
APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


The AMPICO 


and Dr. Sigmund Spaeth’s epoch-mak- 
ing stimulator— 


The Common Sense of Music 





TEACHERS MANUAL now ready for 
free distribution. 


Apply to 


AMPICO 
Educational Department 


437 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














NEW 
CARL FISCHER 


JUNIOR 
ORCHESTRA 
ALBUMS 


containing classical and popular com- 
positions, folk-songs, overtures, dances, 
marches, etc. 
Selected and arranged by— 

CHARLES J. ROBERTS 


Editor-in-chief of the Carl Fischer 
Orchestra Publications 


IN 2 VOLUMES 











Price of Each 
Piano (conductor) ................._........75¢ 
Any other part _........... Si Sa 40c 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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NATIONAL BAND CONTEST TROPHY 


ven is not through much playing of 
weak and trivial music. Children 
have not the maturity and richness of 
experience to grasp the emotional con- 
tent of the masterpieces of the great 
composers, but they may learn to 
play the notes, to love and become 


familiar wi-:h the form, and in time to 


live into a full appreciation of them, 


This argument would not prevail if 
the great compositions of the classic 
school were inherently difficult or im- 
possible of execution. As a matter of 
fact they are often less difficult than 
the trashy and ephemeral pieces 
written to order for school bands, and 
invariably easier than the tortuous 
and complicated jazz figures of the 
popular music of today. 

This year the Committee has yield- 
ed to the pressure for easier material, 
but has not abated its zeal for musical 
merit. It has presented a list of com- 
positions designed to enlarge the 
musical horizon of school bands and 
raise the standard of the music they 
attempt to play. The list represents 
much thought, and the compilers feel 
that it deservesatrial. If it is proven 
by actual experience that school bands 
cannot play this grade of music, we 
shall have to take a step backward, 
but we are confident that the study 
of the material presented is rich in ed- 
ucational import and that it will be 
found after trial that the numbers are 
playable. A special effort has been 
made in compiling the list to exclude 
old war horses like ‘‘Poet and Peas- 
ant,” “Raymond,” and the like. 

It is hoped that sectional contests 
will be held this year. When all the 
conditions are met a National Con- 
test will be held that will be really 
significant and will represent a genuine 
wide spread interest and activity in 
school bands that is national in every 
sense of the word. 

The pamphlet on School Band 
Contests may be had from The Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 45 West 45th St., New 
York City. 

Jay W. Fay, Chairman. 
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THE CONFERENCE ORCHESTRA 
The Conference Orchestra made its 
first bow to the public at the St. Jo 
meeting under the inspiring baton of 
Will Earhart. A competent band of 
instrumentalists rendered a worthy 
program and accompanied the chorus 
under Peter Dykema in a difficult 
modern composition. It was demon- 
strated to the delight and satisfaction 
of the Conference that the supervisors 
were skillful musicians, able to form a 
creditable organization on short no- 
tice and acquit themselves nobly. 
Since the St. Jo meeting there have 
been three orchestras. Increasing 
complexity of the program, difficulties 
of time and place for rehearsal, and 
other considerations have raised the 
question of dropping the orchestra 
and chorus from the Conference pro- 
gram. As the result of a question- 
naire it has been decided to continue 
the orchestra for this year at least, and 
President Breech promises a conveni- 
ent hour and place for rehearsal. 
Jay W. Fay, formerly supervisor of 
instrumental music at Rochester, N. 
Y., and now director of music at 
Louisville, Ky., has been chosen to 
lead the orchestra. He has arranged 
a tentative program as follows: 
A. Elegie from the Third Suite. 
Tschaikowsky 
B. Suite of numbers from editions 
for School Orchestra 
(1) Prelude in C Minor 
J. W. Pepper Rachmaninoff 
(2) Minuet Bach 
G. G. Schirmer. 


(3) In the Woods Godard 
C. C. Birchard 
(4) Capriccio in A Haydn 


Oliver Ditson 
(5) March from Algerian Suite 
Silver, Bur dette & Co. Saint-Saens 
Please send your name to JAY W. FAY 
Board of Education, Louisville, Ky. 














ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed in 
teaching music in the 
school room. 
STAFF LINERS 
FLASH CARDS 
RUBBER STAMP NOTES 
CHART PAPER 
and the 
MELODIC CHART, 


BATONS 


PITCH PIPES 

Also the Standard Course of Study, as 

adopted by The Educational Council. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SUBSCRIBE for SCHOOL MUSIC, 
the Supervisor’s Magazine. ONE 
— a year. Send for Sample 

opy. 


Sample copy on request 


P. C. HAYDEN 


KEOKUK, IOWA 














One Free Copy 


of THE VOICE, our latest book 
of songs for Schools, Institutes, 
Academies, ete., will be sent free 
to any Supervisor asking for it, 
and mentioning The “Journal.” 


This is No. 17 of our Successful 
Series of Song Books used by 


Supervisors. 


Hall-Mack Co. 


21ST AND ARCH STS. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Open Forum 








Editor’s Note:—The Open Forum department will be open for discussion of questions 
pertinent to the welfare of the Conference and the cause of Public School Musicin general. 
Communications intended for the department should be so specified by the writers. It 
is hoped that members of the Conference, and others will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to contribute a real service to School Music. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
Proposed by Committee on Sectional Conferences 


To the Editor of the Music Supervis- 
ors Journal: 

I have been reading with much in- 
terest the various communications 
regarding the plans for a_ biennial 
national conference submitted last 
spring at the Cincinnati meeting. It 
becomes increasingly evident that as 
usual there are two sides to every 
question. I must say, however, that 
although I have tried to keep an open 
mind I have become increasingly con- 
vinced that there is sufficient merit 
in the idea of a national convention 
every two years with strong sectional 
meetings in the intervening year that 
I believe we should try the plan even 
if at the end of 6 or 8 years we find it 
necessary to return to our present 
arrangements. I am led to this con- 
clusion quite as much by considering 
the needs of the small supervisor with 
limited finances as by considering 
those of the supervisors in large cities 
who have more money at their dis- 
posal. The suggested rearrangement 
should greatly strengthen our sectional 
conferences, and thus bring a strong 
meeting within the range of a far 
larger number of supervisors in all 
parts of our country than is now 
possible. 


It is with these thoughts in mind 
that I am submitting, in accordance 
with the provisions of our Constitu- 
tion, advance notice of an amendment 
to Article VII of our Constitution, 
namely; Notice of Amendment to 
Constitution, Section I of Article VII 
of the Constitution shall read, The 
conference shall meet biennially be- 
tween the dates of February 15 and 
May 15, at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee. All other por- 
tions of this article shall remain un- 
changed. 

PETER W. DYKEMA, 
Teachers’ College Columbia University 
New York City. 





Hartford, Conn. 
Nov. 7th, 1924 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

I have expressed myself on the sub- 
ject of Sectional Conferences so many 
times that I fear that I have little of 
value to offer that may be new. It 
must be evident to any observer that 
the growth of the various conferences 
is a most encouraging sign of the ap- 
preciation of professional co-operation. 
That is, of course, closely affiliated 
with service. This marked growth 
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presents to the eager supervisor several 
problems. On the one hand is the 
benefit to be derived from attendance 
at a conference, the professional stimu- 
lation and therefore the desire to 
attend more than one conference, and 
on the other hand the cost in time and 
money to do this. 

It must be evident to all that the 
stimulus to school music is of the greatest 
value to supervisors in towns of moderate 
size. It is absolutely essential, there- 
fore, to bring the conferences within 
reach of this great majority of super- 
visors. I believe that this can be best 
done by making the sectional confer- 
ence as effective and practical as 
possible and by cutting the length of 
conference session to the minimum 
consistent with effective programs. 
As to the wisdom of having a national 
conference alternate with a sectional 
conference I am not prepared to say. 
However, I am of the opinion that, 
due to its proven effectiveness, noth- 
ing should stand in the way of the 
development of the sectional con- 
ference. 

JAMES D. PRICE, 
Asst. Supervisor of Music. 


Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 4, 1924. 
Editor of Journal: 

The matter of dividing the confer- 
ence of music supervisors should be 
considered only after very careful in- 
vestigation. Certain sections of the 
country are so situated that the division 
of the present group would in no wise 
disturb their source of inspiration. 
The Rocky Mountain region would 
doubtless suffer more than any other 
part of the country. Large cities are 
very scarce. The country is not 
thickly populated. The district con- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FALL OF 1924 


Professional Copy Two-Part Choruses 


64-page booklet. Single copy free 
for the asking. 


Professional Copy Three-Part Choruses 
64 pages of S. A. B. Choruses and 
soprano, second soprano, and alto 
choruses. Single copy free for the 
asking. 

“Hiawatha’s Childhood” 
Two-part cantata. Text from Long- 
fellow’s “‘Hiawatha.” Music by Ira 


B. Wilson. 40 cents. A copy on 
15 days’ approval upon request. 


“See America First’’ 


Musical Comedy for High Schools 
by Carrie B. Adams. 75 cents. A 
copy on 10 days’ approval upon 
request. 


Lorenz Publishing Company 








Dayton, O. 216 W. 5th St. 
New York 70 E. 45th St. 
Chicago 218 S. Wabash 




















A REWARD-- 


Is always certain when using material 
from “The House That Helps” 





GOOD OPERETTAS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Glass Slipper (mized vaices) $1.25 
The Hermit of Hawaii . és 1.25 
The Captain of Plymouth ’ = 1.25 


OPERETTAS FOR GRADES (Good Ones) 


Edith’s Dream -50 
Midsummer Eve -60 
Under the Sugar Plum Tree -60 
In Little Folks Town .60 
New Adventures in Flowerland 40 





NEW SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
The Tail of a Cat — 
The Dumb Dolly 
Three Songs for You and Me—containing 
I'd Like to Ride on a Fluffy Cloud 
A-Swin ing 
Little Cuckoo in the Clock 


New Stunt Song for Girls 
Nobody Knows What the Next Style Will be .50 


A Useful Book 
Stunt Songs For Social Sings 


-50 
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Free Catalog of the best Plays, Drills, Pageants, 
Action Songs, eic., of all dealers. 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


FRANKLIN, che DENVER, COLORADO 
OHIO 922 South Odgen Steet 
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ference would necessarily consist of 
comparatively few members. The in- 
spiration that comes from meeting 
people from other sections of the 
country would necessarily be lost. 


Personally, I have no desire to ap- 
pear selfish in my attitude. The na- 
tional gathering has meant much to 
me. The opportunity of meeting the 
men who were doing things has been 
most helpful. J cannot help but feel 
that if the conference is divided up into 
numerous sections the big vision will 
be lost. 


Those of us in the west where super- 
visors are few would lose the thrill 
that comes through mingling with a 
large number of people in our own 
profession. The membership would not 
give us enough financial support to have 
a representative meeting, and I fear we 
should suffer seriously through the 
division. 

We are willing to abide by the de- 
cision of the majority, but trust that 
the members from the more thickly 
populated districts will give us con- 
sideration before arriving at a definite 
conclusion. 


JOHN C. KENDEL, 
Director of Music. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Nov. 12, 1924. 


Dear Editor: 


The question of alternating years of 
meeting for National and Sectional 
conferences is really a vital one to 
every progressive supervisor. The 
National Conference, in so far as 
serving the entire country is concerned, 
is national in name only, though there 
is no question but that the scope of its 
activities is very great. The question 
which confronts the average super- 
visor yearly under the present scheme 
is, “Which conference shall I attend?’ 
it being assumed that the live super- 
visor belongs to both his sectional and 
national association. It is absolutely 
impossible to attend two conferences 
in one year. Consequently, which 
ever way one may decide, the other 
conference is the loser. Therefore, it 
seems wise to arrange a definite 
scheme of alternate meetings for the 
various conferences which will not con 
flict. In that way every supervisor 
will be able to enjoy the benefits and 
privileges of both meetings. 


I sincerely hope that the sentiment 
of all conferences will be in favor of 
such a plan and that the officers of the 
various organizations may meet as 
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soon as possible to perfect plans for 
the year 1925. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE J. ABBOTT, 
Director of Music. 


Penn. State College, 
Dec. 6, 1924. 


Dear Editor: 

Let me briefly comment on an issue 
that we must face sooner or later. I 
refer to the relation of the sectional 
conferences to the National. The 
time has come when we should serious- 
ly consider the question of entering 
into a closer affiliation with the Na- 
tional Body. As one of the Charter 
members of the Eastern, I am jealous 
of its prestige, and no one is more de- 
sirous than I am of seeing it develop 
and expand. No one would protest 
more vigorously against any infringe- 
ment of its rights. Therefore, I 
weigh my words carefully when I say 
that I am convinced of the basic 
soundness of the plan which will per- 
mit the National Conference to meet 
every two years, and the Sectional 
Conferences to meet in the inter- 
mediate years. It will certainly pro- 
duce one good result, which in the 
last analysis we are all working for, 
that is, the betterment of school 
music in this country. I will shortly 
appoint a committee to make a 
thorough investigation of every phase 
of the situation, and report its findings 
at the annual business meeting to be 
held Thursday, March 19th, at New 
Haven. 


RICHARD W. GRANT, 
President Eastern Supervisors 
Conference 
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Warner's Three Part Songs 
For Treble Voices Price 60c 
Junior High School Chorus Collection 
For S. A. B. Price 60c 


Warner's Unison and Two Part Songs 


For Upper Grades and Junior High 
School Price 60c 


Send for Examination Copies 
Catalogue sent free upon request 


THE CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 


136 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 








CLASS TEACHING 


The following material for instrumental class 
teaching has been successfully used by teachers 
and supervisors for several years. 

Stuber’s Instrumental Course 
For Public School Class Instruction 
Root’s Beginners Orchestra No. 1 
A Logical Book to Follow the Stuber Course. 
Interested parties should send for 
‘On Approval Copies” 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, Illinois 








MUSIC FOR RENT 


For twenty-four years we have made 
a specialty of preparing and renting 
music to Educational and Religious in- 
stitutions. 

We have one of the largest orchestral 
libraries in the world devoted to school 
music. 

DOES THIS MEAN ANY THING TO 
YOU? 


Tracy Music Library 


1 Beacon Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 











Three Very Practical Books by 
CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


Modern Musicianly 
They cultivate the things that a real musician 
should know and do. 


“Tone Thinking and Ear Testing”’ 
Price $2.00 


“Applied Harmony” 
Price $2.25 


“Keyboard Harmony” Parts I and II. 
Fifty Cents Each 


Order from MISS ALCHIN 
1233 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, California 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 








Atice E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C., President 
Grace P. Woopman, Jacksonville. Fla., Vice-President. 


Mrs. EvizaBetH Bevt, HENDERSON, Tenn, 
Secretary. 
Hevten McBripe, Leuisville, Ky., 
Treasurer. 


Paut J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Chairman Committee on Publicity 

D. R. Gesuart, Nashville, Tenn., 
Auditor. 








WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., NOV. 17-21, 1924 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE HAS BIG MEETING 


The third annual 


Oliver Ditson Co., 





meeting of the South- 
ern Conference, held 
in Winston-Salem, N. 
C., on the dates Nov- 
ember 17 to 21, was 
by far the best meet- 
ing of that group in 
every respect. Dele- 
gates were present 
from fourteen south- 
eastern states, totaling 
over twice the number 
present at the last 
meeting. A splendid 
program was present- 
ed, including many 
speakers of national 
repute and a musical 
program which reached the high 
standards of the National Conference 
in quality and pretentiousness. Many 
important business matters were dis- 
posed of, and the effectiveness and 
value of the organization were clearly 
demonstrated. 

The incoming officers are Miss 
Helen McBride, President, Assistant 
Supervisor of Music in Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss Irma Lee Batey, Vice-President, 
Lipscombe College, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Miss Jennie Belle Smith, Secretary, 
Supervisor of Music, Milledgeville, 
Ga.; Mr. Leslie A. Martell, Treasurer, 








MISS HELEN McBRIDE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
William Breach, Pub- 
licity Agent, Supervis- 
or of Music Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Mr. 
Paul J. Weaver, Audi- 
tor, University of No. 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 
N. C. The meeting 
place for next year 
was not definitely de- 
termined; the invita- 
tions receiving most 
favorable _considera- 
tion come from Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, and 
Baton Rouge, La. 
The Conference ap- 
proved in principle the plan suggested 
by the National Conference which will 
provide for biennial meetings of the 
National and Sectional groups in al- 
ternate years. It also changed its 
official name to “The Southern Con- 
ference for Music Education,” in an 
attempt to emphasize the fact that 
the organization includes not only 
supervisors of music in the schools but 
also representatives of college and 
University music departments and all 
other teachers of music in its territory. 
From the standpoint of music edu- 
cation in the south, the important 
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THE BOOK OF PROCEEDINGS 


A copy of the 1924 Book of Proceed- 
ings has been mailed to every member 
of the Conference who has paid his 
1924 dues, as shown by the treasurers 
books. Some 70 copies of this big 
book of 450 pages have been returned 
to this office because the post office to 
which they were sent could not locate 
the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed. On another page in this 
issue will be found a list of Conference 
members that we have been unable to 
locate. Jf your name is on this list, 
and you have not received your book, 
or if you know the whereabouts of any 
person whose name appears in the list, 
please write this office at once. 











event of the week was the report of the 
Committee on Educational Policy, 
which presented a course of study and 
a plan for the accrediting of music and 
the acceptance of music credits as 
college entrance requirements. The 
Conference is sending the chairman 
of this committee Mr. Paul J. Weaver, 
to the December meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges, where it has been assured of a 
sympathetic hearing and where it 
hopes to secure recognition for music 
work in the south. Mr. D. R. Geb- 
hart of Nashville, Tenn., and Mr. 
Jay W. Fay of Louisville, Ky., will 
also attend this meeting as unofficial 
representatives of the Conference. 
The organization and work of the 
music department in the Winston- 
Salem schools received high praise 
during the week and set a standard 
which may well be followed not only 
in the south but in all other parts of 
the country. The numerous demon- 
strations and the four major concerts 
presented were excellent, the result 
of thoro and inspired training and of 
loyal support from the entire com- 
munity. Music has been “sold” to 
Winston-Salem as it has in very few 
cities in this country. The only visit- 


ing musical organization of the week 
was the Glee Club of the University of 
North Carolina, which established its 
reputation as one of the best male 
choral organizations in the country. 





MISS ALICE E. BIVENS 
RETIRING PRESIDENT 


The success of the meeting was due 
to the untiring efforts of Miss Alice 
E. Bivins of Greenboro, N. C. the 
President for the past year, and of 





Mr. William Breach of Winston- 
Salem, the host to the Conference. 
CHICAGO SPECIAL 


As usual, Charlie (Casey) Lutton is 
making definite plans for the special 
train over the Burlington Railroad 
from Chicago to Kansas City for the 
big Conference. Mr. Lutton says that 
the railroad officials are making special 
preparations for this train and guaran- 
tee that all who make reservations will 
arrive in K. C. on time. And not only 
will they arrive on time, but they will 
“LEARN A LOT ABOUT HOSPITAL- 
ITY AND GOOD FUN BY JOINING 
THE CROWD.” All persons who are 
traveling from, or through Chicago to 
attend the Conference in Kansas City 
which opens Monday, March 30, should 
communicate with Charles E. Lutton, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, for de- 
tails concerning the special train. 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Warner’s Three-Part Songs for Treble 
Voices—Published by The Chart 
Musie Publishing Co. 

Seventeen songs, any one of which 
may be obtained in separate octavo 
issue, make up this collection. In 
vocal range they are adapted to 
schools: and they may captivate the 
interest of supervisors and pupils 
whose musical taste has not been 
formed by proper acquaintance with 
“the true, the beautiful, the good”’ in 
music. Perhaps I am out of sorts and 
overly critical, but when I look over 
some of these tunes and let them ring 
in my head, I seem to see processions 
of chorus girls carrying banners, 
marching across the stage. Not all of 
the songs, however, have this mere- 
tricious prettiness and some of them 
especially ‘‘Proverb Land” by Wini- 
fred E. Moore, show gleams of _real 
merit. Probably half of them, if not 
especially fine, at least fail to be ob- 
jectionable. 

The Franklin Edition—Three-Part 
Chorals and Two-Part Chorals 
Published by The John Franklin 
Music Co. 

Specimen copies of late issues in- 
clude: 


“Down on the Ole Yazoo” 

“A Song of India” 

“Volga Boatman’s Song”’ 

“Song of the Storm” 

“Curfew” 

“March Wind” (Olivette) 

“Swinging” (Roses from the South) 

“Woodland Night’”’ (Pique Dame) 

The setting of these numbers is uni- 
formly for soprano, alto and baritone. 
The propriety of such arrangement is 
sometimes questioned, on the ground 
that it does not provide sufficiently 
circumscribed ranges for the various 
kinds of voices: but it must be said 
that Mr. O’Hara at least obtains the 
very best musical effects possible 
under this scoring, by writing the 
middle part low and the baritone part 
high. Without being profound the 
pieces are pleasant and will be found 
very useful 

Two-Part Chorals are represented 
by: 

“The Flatterer”’ 

“Orpheus With His Lute” 

“Soft, The Music Sounds” (Minuet) 

“Twelve Grey Dwarfs’ (Andante 

Symphony in G) 
“Where the Wild Thyme Blows” 
“The Swan” (Le Cygne) 











‘HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING”’ 


By GIDDINGS AND BAKER 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
in All of Its Phases - 
PRICE $2.00 EACH 


Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 
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Because of the possibilities of the 
medium, these numbers are superior 
in musical interest and strength to the 
three-part pieces listed above. 

Both groups reveal a rather suc- 
cessful effort to live up to the slogan 
of the publishers ““The maximum ef- 
fect with the minimum of difficulty.” 
An edition that has now reached a 
total of 550 catalogued numbers, made 
as carefully as this edition, must 
certainly include much material of 
sound and practical value to the sup- 
ervisor. 

A Book of Songs—for Unison and Part- 
Singing for Grades IV, V and VI— 
Davison, Surette and Zanzig, Pub- 
lished by E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 
This Volume is No. 14 of the Con- 

cord Series. In high ideals and mas- 

terful musicianship it is the equal of its 
predecessors in the same edition—and 
this is high praise. 

The book, like those that have pre- 
ceded it, consists almost entirely of 
folk-songs, although Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Franck, as well as Thomas Morley and 
Henry Purcell, are represented by at 
least one or more compositions each. 
The strength and beauty of the music 
is beyond question. The purest mu- 
sical taste has, as we would expect 
from the names of the editors, been 
operative in choosing the music as 
well as in providing it with piano ac- 
companiments. A musical scholar- 
ship that has pressed into the farthest 
reaches of research is also manifest. 

Two criticisms, if the reviewer is 
honest with himself, must be made. 
The preface states: ‘The purpose of 
this book is to supply children in 
Grades IV, V and VI (children from 
nine to twelve years of age) with music 
suitable to their capacities and inter- 
ests, and, at the same time, of the very 





highest quality.”” There is no ques- 
tion about the last of these aims: the 
music is unquestionably of the very 
highest quality. Whether it is suited 
to the interests of children in Grades 
IV, V and VI is more questionable. 
The reviewer believes that the range 
of ages appealed to rather extends 
from the first grade to adult life. ‘“‘A 
Game of Trades,”’ with motions might 
do very well in first or second grade. 
On the other hand “‘Song of the Volga 
Boatmen” is certainly for 7th grade 
and the remainder of life, and “Spring 
Song,” the familiar song by Chopin, 
with words, “‘only for you my dear, 
would my light be beaming” is cer- 
tainly strangely inappropriate to even 
the 6th grade. 

The other criticism is with respect 
to the second voice part added to 
many of the songs. An earnest effort 
has been made to give these second 
parts independent melodic interest. 
The intention is praiseworthy: but a 
number of times the effort has been 
in the direction of forcing the second 
part into a canonic imitation of the 
first part with the result of spoiling 
the simple beauty and directness of 
expression of the folk-song. This is 
particularly the case with the well- 
known German folk-song, the trans- 
lation of which in this instance be- 
gins: “A wee man all alone in the 
deep dark wood.” 

These two minor criticisms might, 
by implication, be grouped together 
in accord with the statement that the 
book reveals greater musical compe- 
tence than competence in public 
school music teaching. Such a wealth 
of material is, however, presented as 
to insure a good repertoire for the 
grades addressed. Furthermore, the 
Concord Series, though it seems to 
have swung to an extreme in its ad- 
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vocacy of advanced and somewhat 
sophisticated musical standards, has 
had a salutary influence in ridding us 
of some narrow-minded, school-teach- 
ery notions and making more uncom- 
promising our demands for solid, 
wholesome, beautiful music in our 
schools. Undoubtedly public school 
music will accept the principles avow- 
ed by the editors of the Concord Series 
but will make them more valuable by 
tempering them with a wisdom that 
springs from a large acquaintance 
with children. 

Building the School Orchestra—By Ray 
mond Norman Carr, A. B. Publish- 
ed by C. G. Conn, Ltd. 

The contents of this substantial 
volume, by the Dean of the School of 
Fine Arts of Des Moines University, 
justify the subtitle: “A Guide for 
Leaders.”’ It endeavors, with a mark- 
éd degree of success, to bring together 
the facts from various fields of musical 
knowledge necessary to be known to 
the public school music supervisor who 
would undertake to establish and con- 
duct school orchestras. This includes 
facts about the orchestral ensemble, 
(wisely treated from the basis of the 
symphonic orchestra as a standard) 
discussion of the mechanism and tech- 
nique of each and every orchestral in- 
strument, rudimentary instruction in 
the playing of each instrument, scor- 
ing for orchestra, orchestral literature, 
discussion of the educational aspects of 
orchestral playing and much practical 
information about the handling of 
orchestras. 

The music supervisor must unques- 
tionably know something about a 
great many different phases of music, 
and often must search through a 
great many different books to gather 
the essential information. Informa- 


tion assembled after the fashion char- 


acteristic of this book can not be 
exhaustive, but it can be accurate, 
wisely selected and complete in the 
aggregate. This excellent book ad. 
mirably fulfills these requirements, 

I Hear America Singing—By Harvey 

B. Gaul. Published by C, ¢. 

Birchard & Co. 

This cantata, for mixed voices, was 
written for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., and is inscribed to the 
Chautauqua Choir, H. Augustine 
Smith, Director. I am inclined to re- 
view it , however, with relation to high 
school choruses, because our combined 
high school choruses in Pittsburg will 
sing it this spring in our annual 
Festival. 

It is not often one finds so much 
ethical import, so much musical value, 
and such easy practicability in one 
work. We all know the Walt Whit- 
man works: and Mr. Gaul has given 
them a vigorous, enthusiastic setting 
that I know would delight old Walt 
Whitman himself, were he but alive 
to hear it. There is a degree of com- 
patibility between Mr. Gaul’s temper- 
ment and that of Walt Whitman that 
shines out quite clearly in this music. 
And this music is extremely capti- 
vating, without any drawing-room 
prettinesses. It will undoubtedly 
“go”? with an audience and will be 
popular. It will probably take fifteen 
minutes in performance—and every- 
body will probably wish it took more. 
High school boys will follow its stal- 
wart leadership with joy. Occasion- 
ally the tenor and bass lie outside of 
high school vocal registers, but the 
difficulty is only in appearance, for it 
such points all voices are in unison, 
or the parts are so divided that ex- 
treme notes may be omitted without 
appreciable loss in effect. 
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The printed accompaniment is for 
four hands piano; and orchestral ac- 
companiment will almost immediately 
be available. 

Light—By Richard Kountz—Publish- 
ed by Theodore Presser Co. 

The reviewer has the comfortable 
feeling of a cat that has just finished 
a bowl of cream. Here is a second 
beautiful, major work for elementary 
school children by Mr. Kountz, and 
it hasn’t cost the reviewer anything 
but a little prodding of the composer 
to get this notable addition to the 
limited literature of pretentious art- 
works for children. 

Last year Mr. Kountz wrote ““The 
Village Blacksmith” for our Pitts- 
burgh Music Department. “Light’’ 
is as beautiful as ‘““The Village Black- 
smith,’ and, because of the nature of 
the text, is freer in its use of modern 
harmonies and color. The poem, by 
Frederick Baxter Brooks, is admirable, 
and beautifully adapted to a musical 
setting. Nobody seems to know who 
Frederick Baxter Brooks is, and I have 
a suspicion that it may be Mr. Rich- 
ard Kountz! If it is, he need not be 
ashamed to confess. It leads to a 
strong climax with these closing lines: 

“May the light of the soul and the 

light of the mind 

And the light of the heart in all 

mankind, 

With the light of love going on be- 

fore, 

Be the Light of the World forever- 

more!”’ 

It is a pity that one can not quote 
some excerpts from the music. There 
are passages of superlative beauty 
scattered through this work and there 
is not a dull or a blundering moment 
in it. I commend it most heartily 
to the attention of all supervisors of 
music. It will be a wholesome ex- 


perience, musically and ethically, to 

any children, to participate in singing 

this work. 

The vocal score carries a four-hand 
piano accompaniment. The orches- 
tration is in preparation and will be 
available by the time this review is 
printed. 

Pageant of Flowers—Richard Kountz. 
Published by The Theodore Presser 
Co. 

The intention in this work is to pro- 
vide a little operetta that may be 
effectively performed, as to dialogue, 
action and music by little children, 
and that yet possesses musical in- 
terest and charm. 

The different requirements are al- 
most incompatible. One can write 
charming music for very little children. 
but when one tries to invest such dra- 
matic capability as they are capable 
of with an appropriate musical setting 
he is attempting a feat, complete suc- 
cess in which would be almost mira- 
culous. 

Mr. Kountz has acquitted himself 
with a remarkable measure of success. 
Almost every measure of the music is 
distinctively superior to the quality 
of music ordinarily found in operettas 
for little children, and of the seven 
musical members that comprise the 
work, numbers 4 and 6 are of a musical 
strength equal to that which we would 
expect in a cantata. They are not, 
for that reason, any less adapted to 
dramatic use. - 

The entire work occupies some 20 
minutes in performance, which is as 
long as children of the age written for 
can sustain their interest and the in- 
terest of the audience. Every super- 


visor should look at this before at- 
tempting anything in the nature of an 
operetta for children in the lower 
grades. 
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Two Reviews by James Denning Price 
Associate Director, Fiartford, Conn. 
The Universal School Music Sertes— 

Damrosch, Gartlan, Gehrkens. Pub- 

lished by Hinds, Hayden & Eld- 

redge, New York. 

The Editors of the Universal School 
Music series need no introduction. 
They have, collectively and individual- 
ly, contributed in generous measure to 
the music activities of this country; 
Mr. Damrosch, in his distinguished 
service as conductor has an internat- 
ional reputation, and both Mr. Gart- 
lan, as Director of Music in Greater 
New York and Mr. Gehrkens as Pro- 
fessor of School Music in Oberlin 
College have exemplified the highest 
ideals of service. 

The general plan of the series is for 
a six book course with supplementary 
material such as drill cards, sight-sing- 
ing exercises, music writing book, etc. 
Book I is for the teacher and contains 
a generous and valuable collection of 
rote songs for grades I and II, ac- 
companiments to songs in the Primer 
and directions for teaching music in 
grades I and II. It contains also a 
number of easy piano pieces for rhy- 
thmic development. The primer is 
next and contains Rote songs, Obser- 
vation songs, and melodies for sight- 
singing. It is intended that this book 
will be placed in the hands of the 
children during the second half of 
grade II. Book II follows and is in- 
tended for grades III and IV. Book 
III is for grades V and VI, while Book 
IV contains material for the junior 
high stage, namely grades VII, VIII 
and IX. 

There is much to commend in this 
series. To quote from the foreword, 


the editors have sought to emphasize, 
“throughout the series, song singing 
and listening lessons, with music ap- 


preciation as the general objective,” 
Toward the fulfillment of this idea] 
there has been provided an abundance 
of songs meeting as might be expected, 
every phase of the child’s experience, 
Book I, being, as the plan calls for, 
essentially a rote song book, is a col- 
lection of songs of wide variety among 
which might be especially mentioned 
the question and answer songs, a de- 
vice which has been of considerable 
help to all supervisors in the reduction 
of the number of so called non-singers, 
The Primer is convenient in size for 
small hands as well as being practical 
initstypography. It begins with rote 
songs. The plan then provides ob- 
servation songs through the use of 
which the pupil progresses to rote 
reading. The last group of songs in 
the Primer consists of easy songs for 
sight reading. The location of the 
“do,” in some cases both high “do” 
and low “do,” is indicated by an 
asterisk. This will be, for many 
teachers, of considerable value. 
Book II is a two year book and con- 
tinues the plan of providing an abun- 
dance of good material for grades III 
and IV. Many of the songs are pro- 
vided with piano accompaniment in 
this pupil’s edition, while for some 
songs the piano accompaniment is in- 
cluded in the teachers’ edition. This 
book, as well as upper grade books, 
contains as supplementary material 
the necessary patriotic songs as well as 
a few standard familiar songs. Book 
III enlarges the pupil’s musical ex- 
perience and here is introduced the 
beginning of two and three part songs. 
It should be said that the books are 
ample in size, meaning particularly 
the amount of material provided. 
This is especially to be noticed in Book 
IIf. Of course it has been possible, as 
would be the case in any set of books 
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to enrich the upper grade books by the 
inclusion of more examples of signi- 
ficant folk songs and examples from 
the great masters. At the same time 
the texts seem to be carefully chosen 
and well represent the experience of 
childhood, whether urban or suburban. 





The Music Education Series—T. P. 
Giddings, Will Earhart, R. L. Bald- 
win, and E. W. Newton. Published 
by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This series, which now includes six 
books, is a great achievement. The 
latest book off the press and which is 
now before the reviewer is Junior 
Music. In the order of their applica- 
tion the series is as follows: Songs of 
Childhood, Introductory Music, Juve- 
nile Music, Elementary Music, Inter- 
mediate Music, and Junior Music. To 
these are to be added Two Part Music, 
a book for fifth grades and Three Part 
Music intended for seventh grades. 
The general scheme of the series ap- 
pears to be to use Songs of Childhood 
as a rote song book and also, where 
needed, as material for reading in the 
second and third grades. Introduc- 
tory Music may be used for second or 
third grades, Juvenile Music for third 
or fourth, Elementary Music for 
fourth or fifth, Intermediate Music for 
fifth and sixth, and Junior Music for 
seventh and eighth or for the juuior 
high school. 

The first impression which the re- 
viewer had was that he had before him 
an excellent set of books. This im- 
pression is borne out by a careful ex- 
amination, for they are first of all 
beautiful books, and every experienced 
supervisor knows that this feature is 
of no little importance. Examination 
further discloses the fact that the size 
of the books, the binding, and typo- 
graphy are of that degree of excellence 


which has made the publishers’ name 
a synonym for conscientious work 
wherever text books are used. The 
enrichment of the first three books by 
the use of a few appropriate illustra- 
tions, charmingly adapted, is worth 
special comment. 

The most hardened reviewer could 
not help but be impressed by the fact 
that extreme care was used in every 
detail which should go to make up an 
unusual series. The application of 
the principles of psychology and of 
pedagogy is evident in every book. 
This is especially noticeable in the 
books for the earlier grades where 
the problems of reading are so grad- 
ual in their presentation as well as so 
musical that they cease to be prob- 
lems. Especial mention should be 
made of the wise choice of type and 
paper, the size of the former varying 
with the grade and the whiteness and 
quality of the latter furnishing an 
effective background. 

Intermediate tones and two part 
songs are presented in Elementary 
Music. Three part songs are found 
in Intermediate Music. In this book 
also there is ample material for the 
stressing of compound measure, which 
to the reviewer seems a wise provision. 
In both of these books and in all of 
these problems the approach is so 
gradual and at the same time so musi- 
cal no problems are evident. 

Junior Music commends _itself 
strongly to the reviewer for three 
valuable considerations, namely the 
arrangement for the boys changing 
voice, the musical quality of the songs, 
and the appeal from the standpoint of 
appreciation. There is ample ma- 
terial for the work of junior high 
schools, material also which has an 
instinctive appeal to students of that 
age. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 


The annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association was 
held in St. Louis during the holidays, 
the dates being December 29, 30 and 
31. This Association was organized 
in 1876 and therefore has the honor of 
being the oldest society of music 
teachers in America. Up to 1906, the 
programs consisted largely of music, 
and the convention became in effect 
opportunities for the display of musi- 
cal talent. This had its value, but at 
the Oberlin meeting held in the summer 
of 1906 a group of members headed by 
Waldo S. Pratt decided that a very 
much more important piece of work 
might be accomplished if the meetings 
were devoted to the improvement of 
methods of teaching and to the enlarg- 
ment of the vision and scholarship of 
those attending the sessions. 

The unusually strong program of 
this last meeting is representative of 
the new ideal. There were papers on 
teaching music by such well-known 
men as Herbert Witherspoon, Alberto 
Jonas, Earl Moore and James T. 
Quarles; a paper on the quarter-tone 
scale by the well-known psychologist 
Max Meyer; a discussion of music 
rhythm by another psychologist, Pro- 
fessor Ruckmick, followed by an in- 
teresting description of the rhythmic 
notation used by Chopin and Schu- 
mann given by Professor Goldstein; 
a paper on congregational singing in 
chureh services by Reverend James 
Cox, D. D.; a paper on measures of 
musical intelligence by our own Frank 
Beach; one on Jewish vocal music by 
Professor Idelsohn, the greatest au- 
thority on Jewish music in the world. 
There was a fine lecture on “The- 


matic Development” by Edgar Still. 
man Kelley; another comparing paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music by Edmund 
H. Wuerpel; a splendid discussion of 
“Principles of Child Education Appli- 
ed to Music Education” by Louis 
Salter; an enthusiastic advocacy of 
music’s use in correctional institutions 
by William Van de Wall. 

The two conferences that touched 
our own work most closely were of 
course that on community music and 
that on public school music. At the 
former, the chairman of the communi- 
ty music committee, our own Peter 
Dykema, gave a fine report, this 
being followed by a most interesting 
description of community music ac- 
tivities as carried on at Flint, Mich- 
igan. At the public school music 
conference, the chairman, our friend 
Edward B. Birge, gave an introduction 
to the general subject, ““Mutual Re- 
lations of Public School Music and 
Private Music Teachers.”’ This was 
followed by a discussion of various 
phases of the same general topic by 
Hollis Dann, Arthur Mason, Will 
Earhart, Osbourne McConathy, and 
K. W. Gehrkens. This was an un- 
usually interesting meeting character- 
ized by a good deal of enthusiasm. 

Among the musical events of the 
week should be mentioned a fine con- 
cert of music by American musicians 
given by the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Rudolph Ganz; 
a splendid piano recital by Mr. Ganz; 
and an interesting program of music 
by St. Louis composers at which the 
star performer seemed to be Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake, daughter of our late 
lamented friend, Jesse L. Gaynor. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 
CONSIDERS MUSIC 


Community music played an im- 
portant part in the Eleventh National 
Recreation Congress, called at Atlantic 
City, October 16-21 by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. The Congress opened and 
closed with community singing. At 
every general session the 571 delegates 
from many states sang together. One 
evening was given over to a music 
demonstration, led by Peter W. Dy- 
kema, Professor of Music in Columbia 
University. Stunt songs were tried 
with an orchestra. Singing a simple 
eight-part round, in an ever-quicken- 
ing tempo, the Congress produced the 
effect of a magnificent choral. 


The toy symphony orchestra, an 
innovation at last year’s Congress in 
Springfield, Ill., was repeated this 
year to the enjoyment of the delegates, 
who played “The Anvil Chorus,” 
“Moment Musical’ and Adolph Jen- 
sen’s “The Happy Wanderer’’ with 
whistles, kazoos, tom-toms, anvils and 
other noise-making instruments. Prof. 
Dykema is introducing a new and 
more compact system on the charts 
followed by the toy symphony players. 


A harmonica demonstration was led 
by Al Hoxie, organizer of harmonica 
contests among the boys of Philadel- 
phia. 


Nearly two million dollars are now 
appropriated annually for music by 
310 American municipalities, accord- 
ing to Kenneth 8. Clark of the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, who spoke at the Congress. 
These figures represent the results of 
a survey on municipal music made by 


that organization. California takes 
the lead in municipal provision for 
music, and Ohio follows. 

Mr. Clark declared that American 
cities are still far behind the cities of 
Europe in the matter of giving ade- 
quate support to music, however. 
Two hundred and eighty-three cities 
still spend nothing for municipal 
music. A resolution was presented at 
the closing session of the Congress to 
the effect that the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
appoint a committee to cooperate 
during the coming year with the effort 
to bring about more encouragement 
of music by the municipal govern- 
ments of our country. 

The utilization of music in prisons 
and hospitals, together with the con- 
clusions which can be drawn from 
these researches as to the real values 
of music in everyday life, were dis- 
cussed before the Congress by Willem 
van de Wall of the Bureau of Mental 
Health of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Welfare, who is a pioneer in 
the field of musical-psychotherapy. 

The value of individual voice in- 
struction in community music work 
was stressed by Prof. Dykema in a 
community music round table meet- 
ing. He urged recreation leaders to 
give young people self-expression by 
organizing ‘voice classes, where each 
student profits by the criticism given 
the others. Prof. Dykema advocated 
the encouragement of more “barber 
shop quartets’”’ because of their soft- 
ening influence on “tough” boys and 
because close harmony singing is “‘one 
of the high pleasures of youth.” 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


DOMINION TO JOIN U.S. IN OBSERVANCE ON MAy 3-9 


Most of the North American con- 
tinent will be covered by the Music 
Week movement next May at the 
time of the second annual synchroni- 
zed observance in America. It has 
just been announced that Canada will 
have its celebration during the period 
of the National Music Week in this 
country, on May 3-9. This news 
comes from the Canadian Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music which is 
sponsoring the movement in the Do- 
minion. The Music Week movement 
is thereby starting to become inter- 
national. In far-off Hawaii two of the 
most successful observances took place 
as a part of the first National Music 
Week in 1924. Australia has held 
several scattered Music Weeks and it 
is hoped that it will have a national 
celebration to synchronize with our 
second national celebration. New 
Zealand has also shown interest and 
is more than likely to join the move- 
ment. Inquiries from England itself 
indicate that there are many there 
who are receptive to the idea. It is 
believed by the National Music Week 
Committee that the crystallization of 
all such interests may well bring 
about a Music Week among most of 
the English speaking peoples. 

The projectors of both these pros- 
pective Music Weeks in distant lands 
and those in the United States next 
May will have the advantage of the 
printed information issued by the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee from 
its headquarters, 45 West 45th St., 
New York City. That printed mat- 
ter includes the newly issued second 


edition of a ‘Guide for the Organiza- 
tion of Local Music Weeks.” That 
booklet may be obtained without 
charge from the committee by any- 
one interested in the movement. 

The new edition of the Guide is 
more complete than last year’s, being 
based upon the experience accumv- 
lated at that time. The bulk of the 
booklet is devoted to suggestions for 
such local participation as will make 
Music Week most successful while it 
is being held and most fruitful of 
results in the future development of 
the musical life of the community. 
Many sources of cooperation were 
found in the 1924 observance which 
were not expected when the first 
Guide was printed; these have been 
added in the present edition. Like- 
wise the suggestions as to organiza- 
tion of committee and sub-committee 
have been enlarged and enriched as 
a result of what was done in certain 
cities. 

This year’s central committee again 
has President Coolidge as chairman 
of the honorary committee, with the 
governors of practically all the states 
as members. Otto H. Kahn is again 
chairman of the active committee. 
Among the new members of the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee are 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, President of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Chur- 
ches of Christ in America, and Ken- 
neth M. Bradley, president of the new 
National Association of Schools of 
Music and Allied Arts. 
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THE JOURNAL FUND 
Contributions to the Journal fund 
acknowledged in the December issue 
amount to $34.05. Since that time 
the following contributions have been 
received: 


10¢ 
Sister M. Henry, Sylvania, Ohio. 
25 


Mrs. B. P. Heubuer, Ripon, Wis. 

A Friend. 

Kurt F. Oswald, New Ulm, Minn. 
30 


F. W. Wodell, Spartanburg, N. C. 
E. K. Hillbrand, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
35 


University Washington Library, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Velma Byard, Ada, Ohio. 

State Normal School io Cheney, Wash. 


Agnes G. Garland, Montpelier, Ver. 
Edna J. Rice, Ssherville, Kans. 

L. Ethel Prior, New Britain, Conn. 
Pauline A. Meyer, New Britain, Conn. 
Georgia F. Mathews, W. Springfield, Mass. 
Suzannah McCracken, Roseville, Ill. 
Helen D. Ashley, Paris, IIl. 

Beatrice Sanftenberg, Stillwater, Minn. 
Carrie E. Pierce, Baeumont, Texas. 
Anna Trowbridge, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Edith L. Powell, Cleveland, Ohio. 


.60 
Ethel M. Conner, Milwaukee, Wis. 
-70 
Irving W. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 
00 


Helen M. Kennedy, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Gabrilla F. Campbell, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Ida M. Siebert, Chicago, IIl. 

Martha Ochs, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nellie Goss, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Maude L. Johnson, Thief River, Falls Minn. 
Thomas Wilson, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Maude P. Weatherow, La Porte, Ind. 
Florence S. Hauer, Lebanon, Pa. 

Edna S. McKee, Pullman, Wash. 

Irene E. Balcom, Coalinga, Calif. 

Mrs. Frances H. Bates, Livingston, Mont. 
Georgia E. Shropshire, Alhambra, Calif. 
Violet Viant, Elgin, IIl. 

Lorene Bullerdick, Gary, W. Va. 

Marie M. Hainerman, West Chester, Pa. 
Fleeta Gillespie, Pitcabvin, Pa. 

Emma Wheatley, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 

Lillian M. Howell, Cleveand ,Ohio. 
Jennie Bell Smith, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Blanche Rawlings, Knoxville, Tenn. 

H. D. Odell, Norfolk, Va. 

Theodosia M. Hobbs, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edith M. Keller, Columbia, Ohio. 
Josephine Crabbs, Lansing, Mich. 

Harold B. Margott, Chicago, IIl. 

Letitia Whitten, Clarion, Iowa. 

Nellie L. Glover, Akron, Ohio. 


M. A. Wingfield, Roanoke, Va. 

Mary Louise Winters, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
W. H. Frederick, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Estelle C. Watts, Franklin, N. H. 
Maude E. Glynn, Emmett, Idaho. 
Francelia French, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I. 
I. M. Dunlap, Moline, Ill 

J. L. Jacobson, Greenburg, Kans. 

Helen Huberland, Huisdale, IIl. 

W. M. Harclerode, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Julia M. Neppert, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mabelle Ladd, Wichita, Kans. 

Sarah K. White, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Vida St. C. Cleveland, Chester, Pa. 
Ottilie Herzog, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. Van Gilluwe, Ashbury Park, N. J. 
John W. Beattie, Lansing, Mich. 

Grace Van Dyke More, Normal, Ioll. 
John H. Zaquish, Carbondale, IIl. 

Mrs. Ethel H. Soderholen, Westfield, N. Y. 
Sara A. Williams, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Harold A. Spencer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
B. E. K. Evans, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. Mayer, Green Bay, Wis. 

W. J. Titcomb, Fall River, Mass. 
Minerva C. Hall, Long Beach, Calif. 
Cleva J. Carson, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Martha E. Geiger, Reading, Pa. 
Frederick Southworth, Redlands, Calif. 
Geraldine Tubbs, Moyock, N. C. 

Ruth M. Phillips, Sacramento, Calif. 
Wilhelmina M. Meyer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grace P. Woodson, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jessie D. Lewis, Lakewood, N. J. 

Lucy M. Quick, Stamford, Conn. 

Elsie M. Shawe, St. Paul, Minn. 
Elizabeth Garber, Athens, Ohio. 

Lucy A. Baker, = Wis. 
Margaret Dunn, ie Mich. 


.20 
Susan M. Davidson, Carthage, III. 
1.50 


Lida M. Edmonds, Elkhart, Ind. 

Blanche O’Neil, Oakland, Calif. | 

Elizabeth K. Mills, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
00 


Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich, Conn. 
Mrs. G. A. Boynton, Oswego, N. Y 
Mary R. Kern, Chicago, Ill. 

A Friend. 

Ethel G. McKinley, Merchantsville, N. J: 
Matilda A. Heck, St. Paul, Minn. 
Phoebe Hooper, Springfield, Mass. 
Lulu M. Stevens, Houston, Tex. 
Alberta Waterbury, Newark, N. J. 
Julia M. Neppert, San Francisco, Calif. 
Ethel V. Coolidge, New York City. 
Duncan McKenzie, Toronto, Canada. 
F. W. Archibald, Waltham, Mass. 

Helen Ide Morse, es Iowa. 


Conway Peters, Marquette, Mich. 
5. 
T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NOTE THIS LIST 


The following is a list of names of 
members to whom a copy of the Book 
of Proceedings was sent and the Book 
returned by the postmaster with in- 
formation that the addressee no longer 
resides in that town. Weare printing 
this list hoping that some of our 
readers may be able to give us infor- 
mation concerning the present ad- 
dress of these people. Such informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 


Katheryb Sines, Straitsville, Ohio. 

Helen Dickinson, Johnston, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jane Russell Stokes, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Mona R. Walter, Whiting, Iowa. 

Frances Elizabeth Browne, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. 

Emily Schlemmer, 319 Ss. Green, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

F. C. Borgens, Seward, Nebr. 

Emma Tackaberry, Box 306, Wolfpit, Ky. 

Mrs. Winona B. Jackson, Parkin, Ark. 

John W. Neff, Box 62, Kirksville, Mo. 

Marjorie Needham, Rock Valley, lowa. 

Margaret D. Price, Piqua, Ohio. 

Mary C. Meriwether, Flat River, Mo. 

Margaret Ehrhard, Caldwell, Ohio. 

Vivian M. Wright, Jerome, Ariz. 

May R. B. Muffly, Greenville, N. Caro. 

Louise Kifer, 322 W. 12th St., Anderson, O 

Herdia P. Hanson, 227 Racine St., Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

Vassal Edgar Dillard, 216 N.E. 7th St., 
Washington, Ind. 

Alice Sanders, 1240 W. Govenor St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Mrs. E. L. Carroll, R.F.D. 2, Bangs, Tex. 

Frances W. Smith, 649 Vine St., Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 

Elspeth E. Dunsmore, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Elaine Haynes, Kalispell, Mont. 

Grace Barr, Camden, N. J. 

Flavilla A. Barrett, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Harriet R. Herrman, Box. 24, Red Lodge, 
Mont. 

Mrs. Theresa M. Day, State Normal School 
California, Pa. 

M. Anita Yates, Box 154, Calumet, Mich. 

Walter H. Schwuchow, 208 Home Ave., 
Oil City, Penna. 

Jennie Graham, R. 2, Caldwell, Ohio. 

Myrtle N. Warren, 319 S. York, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Mildred Jarrett, 1122 Logan Ave., Tyrone, 
Penna. 

— A. Runyan, Box 85, New Madison, 
Ohio. 

Elizabeth Clark, 28 E. 7th St., Tempe, Ariz. 

Dorothy Baughman, Ann Louise Inn, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Edna Barr Love, 9231% 11th St. Apt. 
1, Modesto, Calif. 





— Herbkersman, 410 S. Main St., Ada, 
io 
Joan Easley, State Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Penna. 
Charlotte Bastian, Dresden, Ohio. 
Margaret J. Newhouse, Clifton, Ariz. 
Mary Elizabeth Yager, 903 Locust St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— Jones, 515 W. 111th St., New York. 
ity. 
Elizabeth E. Rees, Sharon City, Ohio. 
Jean Alden Thomas, 606 S. Main St., Anna, 
Illinois. 
Ruth Smith, 1515 10th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Jessie E. Leffel, 701 E. 8th St., Hot Springs, 
S. Dakota. 
Kathryn A. C. Martin, 309 W. 8th St., 
Erie, Penna. 
Mary M. Middleton, 218 N. 15th St., Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 
Sadie Trollinger, 611 W. Chapel Hill St., 
Durham, N. 
Elizabeth Whittlesey, 127 W. State St., 
Mason City, Iowa. 
Elizabeth Saeger, 92 W. Main St., West- 
minster, Md. 
Mrs. Nellie L. S. Tallentire, Columbus, Ohio. 
Violet Moyer, 1019 E. Washington, St., 
New Castle, Penna. 
= Norris, 334 E. S. Blvd., Muskogee, 
a. 
Amy M. Simpson, State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Penna. 
Mrs. Dasie J. Crue, 1128 N. Church St., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Earnest J. Schultz,"505 Maple St., La Porte, 
Ind. 
Edna B. Smith, Court House, Edu. Dept., 
La Porte, Ind. 
Eugenia Thomas, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
Nell Thompson, Thomasville, N. C. 
Robert Wyandt, 319 E. High, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 
Effie Wilson, Laurelville, Ohio. 
Claire E. Whips, 54 Twinam Apts., Chat- 
tanooge, Tenn. 
Bertha Bennett, Polo, Ill. 
Mrs. Mabel C. Colt, 195 Plymouth Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Katherine Dewey, 224 W. Main St., Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 
Adelaide S. Dunton, 718 Beech St., Man- 
chester, N. H. 
—— Freborn, 614 S. Court St., Medina, 
io 
Marion C. Hartwell, 615 Clark St., Evans- 
ton, . 
Mary B. Foster, 80 E. Mill St., Nesque- 
honing, Penna 
Olive Mae Mens, 1019 Charles St., Wheel- 
ing, W. 
m. 2 G. } ol 71 Garfield Ave., Detriot, 
Mich. 
Lucy Cherry Crisp, Fairland, N. C. 
Gretchen R. Peterman, 804 N. Main St., 
Rushville, Ind. 
Edmund Schill, Garfield St., Johnstown, Pa. 
Robert G. Dunham, Apt. 5, Norfolk Apts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Inez Kittrell, New Bern, N. C. 
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Marie McCord, Box 154, enti. 
Va 


W. 

Mrs. Alta F. Ransom, 666 Mass. St., Gary, 
Indiana. 

George F. McKay, 824 Walker Ave., Green- 
boro, ‘ 

Olive Flagg, Sagamore, Mass. 

George H. Dockham, 848 Beech St., 
chester, N. H. 

M. Eleanor Moore, 304 N. Carey St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mrs. Eva Wiggins, 309 S. Broadway, Green- 
ville, Mass. 

Edna M. Keffer, 209 Delafield Ave., Aspin- 
wall, Ia. 

Inez C. Franklin, Gay-Teagru Hotel, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Golder Sandridge, Box 563, Jenkins, Ky. 

Margaret T. Bradford, Box 289, Factory- 
ville, Pa. 

Harriet Gardner, State University, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Ellen Humphrey, 1501 Washington Ave., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Thelma Hootman, 1942 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, IIl. 

Jessie V. Miller, 141 E. 62nd St., N.Y. City. 

Sylvia J. Ledinsky, North St., Charden, O. 

E. — Byers, Box 87, West Milford, W. 


Man- 


Jacie ‘Sargent, 151 S. Prospect St., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Florence R. Keene, 1214 14th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ruth Curtis, Board of Education, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Laura Ann Decatur, 212 N. Tenth St., Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

Mary J. Rowe, 57 Wells Hall, Oxford, O. 

Elizabeth Hutchinson, 4919 Underwood St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

— 1905 Sherman Apt. 1, Evans- 
ton, . 

Gladys F. Washburn, State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Etta Shelley, 516 Meigs St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Chas. W. Disbrow, Box 453, Hardin, Mont. 

Alice M. O’Rielley, White, S. Dak. 

Ruth E. Cole, 57 Wells Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

a Yeager, High School, Mannington, 


Cora E. Schulze, 1418 E. Superior St., 
Duluth, Minn. 

F. Gray Sterling, 2112 Fourth Ave., Kear- 
ney, Nebr. 


Marcella M. Kammerer, 132 S. Maple St., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Ina Hall, Forest Lawn, N. Y. 





THE NEW EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 14) 
in this country has acquired a new 
meaning is found in the fact that the 
school has become society’s greatest 
protective agency. In the-beginning 
the schools were organized primarily 


to promote intellectual training. Now 
attention is given to many things,— 
hygienic seating, the installation of 
sanitary drinking facilities, the adjust- 
ment of the lighting space in its re- 
lation to floor space, methods of 
cleaning the buildings, medical in- 
spection of students, dental examina- 
tions of students, supervised recrea- 
tion and play, corrective gymnastics. 
These and many other things have 
been introduced as a part of the school 
program for the purpose of protecting 
the children, insuring their health and 
improving the conditions which make 
for intellectual work. 

We have long recognized the im- 
portance, although we have not as yet 
given as much serious attention as we 
should to the moral protection of 
children. We have found that it is 
impossible to attribute every case of 
juvenile delinquency to weakness in 
the children. Sometimes cases of 
juvenile delinquency are directly tra- 
ceable to parental or community de- 
linquency. Just as long as the com- 
munity in which the schools are lo- 
cated permit, foster and even en- 
courage all sorts of environmental 
conditions which make for moral de- 
linquencies, we cannot hold the schools 
responsible for the breakdown of con- 
duct of individual cases. The move- 
ment seems to be gathering force that 
there must be a restoration of more 
rigorous forms of character training. 
A rediscovery of the eternal virtues, 
and a renewal of some of the ancient 
emphasis upon them would do much 
to correct the disregard for law that 
exists on every hand. A nation can- 
not exist half law abiding and half law 
disregarding. A man who maintains 
that it is right for him to obey the laws 
he likes and to disregard the laws he 
dislikes is a poor citizen. We talk 
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about the boy problem. It is not half 
as serious or as critical as the old man 
problem. If the middle aged hard 
shell malefactors of the community 
will walk the paths of righteousness 
and rectitude there will be less diffi- 
culty in dealing with the children. It 
is a fact to be sure that children usual- 
ly act better at school than they do 
anywhere else. That is because the 
schools have given up fewer of their 
traditions with reference to what con- 
stitutes right conduct than have the 
other institutions. But that does not 
mean that the full responsibility for 
the moral training of youth rests upon 
the schools. Every human institu- 
tion as well as every influence, has its 
contribution to make for the develop- 
ment of human character. The 
schools, like every other institution, 
have their strengths and limitations 
for the doing of certain kinds of work. 
They encircle the children with a pro- 
tecting arm during the period of their 
greatest plasticity. They curb un- 
social, instinctive tendencies and foster 
and develop those of greatest moral 
significance and value. They pro- 
vide for proper physical development 
and supply the essential conditions 
for sound intellectual training. 

There is a third respect in which 
education has acquired a new mean- 
ing. Instead of providing a restricted 
and limited curriculum with the same 
intellectual pabulum for all, it now 
offers a greatly enriched curriculum 
with a wide variety of choices. It has 
been maintained by some that this 
movement has gone entirely too far. 
There are those who believe that the 
introduction of new subjects since the 
early seventies of the last century has 
resulted in superficial knowledge on 
the part of the students. They say 


that the older subjects are not as well 


taught as they once were. They also 
say that the enormous increase in the 
cost of public education can be attri- 
buted largely to the enrichment of the 
curriculum. The first of these criti- 
cisms that the children do not’ read 
as well, spell as well, write as well or 
compute as well as they once did 
seems to be a matter of surmise and a 
sign of approaching old age. As a 
matter of fact, all of the evidence 
available shows that children actually 
do these things better than they ever 
did in all the history of civilization. 
With reference to the second of 
these criticisms, it must be admitted 
that the enrichment of the curriculum 
has resulted in an increase of the cost 
of public education. It is still an open 
question as to whether or not all of the 
things which the schools are expected 
to do should be required of them and 
charged up against them. Many of 
the protective functions of the schools, 
for example such as the feeding, cloth- 
ing, physical examination and care of 
the sick, might very properly be 
charged against other community 
agencies. No doubt the community 
would desire to have them carried 
on no matter where the charges may 
be allocated, but the charges that are 
made for instruction in subjects of 
study cannot be assigned elsewhere. 
The presence of new studies in the 
curricula must fall or stand on the 
merits of the case. For many years 
education was essentially of a reflec- 
tive character. Students studied only 
those things which were intended to 
train the mind, particularly the power 
of abstract thought. It was discover- 
ed, however, that there is no single 
subject or group of subjects that has 
a monopoly on this. Futhermore, it 
was discovered that the subjects that 
have the greatest mind training value 
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are the subjects that students are 
studying. When the Greeks studied 
dramatics and physical training these 
subjects were said to be the best for 
training the mind. When other stu- 
dents studied Latin and Greek, these 
subjects were presumed to be the 
greatest mind trainers, and when 
Latin and Greek gave way to the 
sciences, then they were assumed to 
be the best subjects to train the mind. 
If the best students were to elect pen- 
manship and manual training, I rather 
suspect similar claims would be made 
for these studies. 

There has been no subject that has 
not had its ardent advocates who 
justified its presence in the curriculum 
on the ground that it afforded unusual 
mental training. Subjects have al- 
ways been introduced because they 
satisfied some immediate utility but 
they have remained because of their 
alleged mental training value. Music 
for example, was introduced to teach 
religious singing, but its advocates 
have maintained that it trains the 
memory, the imagination, the reason- 
ing and that it is even good for physi- 
cal education, developing the lungs 
and preventing tuberculosis. 

In the early seventies when the 
compulsory education laws of this 
country became operative, new types 
of mind were forced into the public 
schools. These new types of mind 
were not appealed to by the existing 
curricula, and were not stiumlated by 
the traditional methods employed in 
instruction. New materials for in- 
structional purposes, as well as new 
methods, were required. At the same 
time powerful groups outside were 
urging the schools to teach things of 
more strictly utilitarian value, things 
that would serve their needs. As a 
result, nature study, manual training, 


physical education, home economics 
and music, were introduced. The old 
abstract curriculum began to yield 
and to give way. The old reflective 
school at once became a more active 
school. The presence of the expres- 
sive studies, that is, those requiring 
the use of the hands, the body and the 
voice for something other than mere 
speaking became one of the true tests 
of the school’s socializing power. In 
other words, reading and writing and 
arithmetic were no longer regarded as 
adequate to minister to the common 
welfare of the people. New purposes 
had risen which required new ma- 
terials. These new materials promote 
social intercourse, satisfy individual 
desires, awaken and unloosen dor- 
mant interests, and in many other 
ways minister to the needs of our 
expanding social life. 

A fourth respect in which education 
has clothed itself with new responsi- 
bilities arises out of the contributions 
of modern psychology. Psychology 
is no longer a matter of mere intros- 
pection. It no longer discusses memo 
ory, imagination, reasoning and other 
mental qualities as faculties of the 
mind. The great contribution of 
modern psychology has been the dis- 
covery and recognition of individual 
differences. Human beings differ 
from one another in every imaginable 
respect. Every human trait follows 
the normal curve distribution. There 
are always a few who possess little or 
none of it, and there are as many at 
the other end who possess the trait 
in extraordinary degree, while the 
great mass of people are clustered 
about the mode. There are no gaps 
or breaks in between. The fact that 
human beings differ with reference to 
the distribution of every trait means 
that they cannot be treated or edu- 
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cated wholly in masses. There must 
be both an adaptation of materials 
and of methods of study to individual 
needs and individual capacities and 
abilities. Homogeneous intellectual 
grouping must be made the basis of 
the classification of children in school. 

Furthermore, it is the educational 
psychologist who has devised the units 
and scales for the determination of 
educational achievement and the mea- 
surement of educational progress. 
Mere opinion and the prodigal meth- 
ods of trial and error have been dis- 
placed by the methods of the scientist 
as a basis for educational procedure. 
The instruments of prognosis and of 
diagnosis are within the hands of the 
teacher, even of the music teacher. 
At first there was a loud cry out 
against the introduction of these new 
devices. There was nothing strange 
about that, for teachers are not unlike 
other people. The acceptance of near 
ly every invention and of every dis- 
covery has been violently resisted at 
first. The cry against measurement 
in education is less strident than for- 
merly. The teacher who declines to 
accept scientifically determined meth- 
ods and procedures as a part of his 
equipment has by his very act practi- 
cally regulated himself to the limbo 
of pedagogical oblivion. 

There is a fifth respect in which 
education has acquired new qualities. 
I have reference to the improvement 
of the technique of instruction. Until 
comparatively recently instruction 
was practically all formal. There was 
little effort to adapt the materials to 
the needs of individual students. All 
students were required to take exactly 
the same course of study. Both the 
subject matter and the instruction 
were based upon a logical arrange- 
ment. The procedure was from the 


simple to the complex, and from that 
to the still more complex. Children 
were taught to read for example by 
mastering the alphabet. It was fol- 
lowed by monosyllable words, poly- 
syllabic words, clauses, sentences, 
paragraphs and entire discourse pro- 
cesses. The children were encouraged 
to learn the alphabet with the hope 
that some fine day they would be 
taught to read the chart, and still 
later the primer. Drawing was tau- 
ght in the same unintelligent fashion 
by having the children begin with the 
tracing of geometrical figures. Pen- 
manship consisted at first of writing 
inverted ovals, connected ovals and a 
number of other gymnastic exercises. 
Even arithmetic was begun with an 
attempt to secure a mastery of the 
various number combinations. In- 
struction in music of the same formal 
type. Children were expected and 
required to master the scales. Notes 
were located in all sorts of interesting 
places—between the fingers of the 
hand, the rungs of a chair or ladder. 
They were caught as fish in fish ponds, 
and distributed as presents from 
Christmas trees. Human ingenuity 
was exercised to its utmost in devising 
ingenious places for the location of the 
notes for the purpose of interesting 
the children in their mastery. In the 
days of unrationalized drill the child- 
ren did not see, understand, nor ap- 
preciate the things that they were 
being drilled upon. 

Within the memory of man the 
situation has been most completely 
transformed. Today every good tea- 
cher of reading begins with a combi- 
nation of words that makes sense. 
Every good teacher of arithmetic be- 
gins with a problem that is within the 
comprehension of the children. Every 
good teacher of drawing begins with 
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a free hand picture, crude and imper- 
fect though that picture may be. 
Every good teacher of penmanship 
begins with a word, and every good 
teacher of music begins with a rote 
song. The things about which the 
children are expected to acquire in- 
creased facility are pointed out in 
their natural setting. The children 
ean see them then and there at work. 
They have a more definite under- 
sanding and appreciation of what 
they mean. As these technical fea- 
tyres of the work accumulate in num- 
ber, they are selected from their 
natural settings and formal drill is 
given upon them. This drill, how- 
ever, is given for the purpose of mak- 
ing the children more facile in handl- 
ing and in recognizing the technical 
aspects of the subject they are study- 
ing. 

In the days of formal drill, that is 
drill the purpose of which the children 
did not understand of appreciate, the 
children actually mastered little dur- 
ing the first year of so. If the child 
of those days at this season of the 
year were asked how far he was in his 
first reader he would say that he was 
on page 108 going through the second 
time. If he was in an unusually ca- 
pable class, he would say that he was 
on page 108 going through the third 
time. The more capable the classes 
were the more frequently they were 
permitted to read the same reader. 
Any first grade class today will read 
anywhere from ten to twenty readers 
the first year. Children even in pri- 
mary work instead of tracing a few 
drawings will work with chalk and 
paints and charcoal. Instead of en- 
gaging in manipulative muscular exer- 
tises they will learn to write many 
words. Instead of droning over scales 
they will learn to sing many beautiful 


songs. Children acquire increased fa- 
cility in reading by having the amount 
of material which they read multiplied 
in handling the number combinations 
by increasing the number of problems 
to solve, and in mastering the tech- 
nical aspects of music by increasing 
the number of songs that they sing. 
The technical aspects of these various 
subjects upon which increased facility 
is required occur and recur over and 
over again and again in their natural 
settings. Those technical features are 
pointed to when, and wherever they 
occur; children are shown them at 
work; they appreciate what they 
mean. Later formal drill is given 
upon them, not for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the logic of the subject, but 
rather for the purpose of showing how 
these technical bits and features fun- 
ction back in the reading selection, 
the problem or the song. Learning 
instead of being a matter of ritual 
thus becomes a great adventure for 
youth. 

The introduction of new methods 
of teaching has almost worked a mir- 
acle in the class room. We know 
perfectly well that the laws of teaching 
are not fixed and unchangeable. The 
criteria of procedure will not remain 
put. Variations in methods are as 
changeable as human nature. We 
know on the other hand that many 
of the informal agencies of education 
have been most efficacious, in pro- 
viding a complete education for youth 
in every generation. Teachers have 
become students themselves of the 
games and activities in which children 
normally engage. They study the 
songs which children sing and which 
the race sang in its infancy. They 
have attempted to provide setting 
after setting in the school room ‘cor- 
responding to the types of normal life 
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of children. Some of the settings or 
situations are replete with arithmati- 
cal experiences, others with geograph- 
ical experiences and others are satur- 
ated with the life of song. Knowledge 
of and the preparation for life cannot 
be acquired by bringing children into 
contact with tabloid experience such 
as is found in the traditional curricu- 
lum. Human experience is a unity. 
Its integrity must be understood and 
its inter-relations appreciated by the 
teacher if children are to be truly 
educated. 

The foregoing analysis of the signi- 
ficant changes that have been occuring 
in the field of education certainly re- 
veals that it has acquired a new char- 
acter. Most of these changes have 
received a new emphasis within the 
last twenty years. Schools have been 
democratized. More attention has 
been given to the humanizing of 
knowledge, to the personalizing of 
materials, to the protective character 
of the schools, to the enrichment of 
the curriculum, to the significance and 
meaning of the psychology of indi- 
vidual differences and to an improve- 
ment of the technique of instruction. 
There has been a shift of emphasis 
from the mass to the class, from the 
class to the individual, from the trans- 
mitting of various experience to the 
more direct face to face experience. 
Children are being prepared for the 
world in which they are to live by 
being adjusted and readjusted to a 
series of constantly enlarging worlds 
inside the schools. The materials of 
the outside world through improved 
methods of instruction are being 
brought face to face with the children 
in the school. They are being taught 


not merely to engage in something use- 
ful but for a wise and noble use of 
They are being placed 


their leisure. 


not merely in possession of skills which 
will serve them in the world, but their 
minds are being furnished with many 
of the finer and better things of life. 
Do not these new qualities of edu- | 
cation carry with them a message, po- 
tent in meaning and freighted with 
responsibility, to every teacher? There 
are those engaged in teaching who 
simply add one to our number. 
Fortunately, there are others who 
have caught something of the meaning 
of education, who appreciate its signi- 
ficance to the life of the nation, who 
have acquired a new reverence for 
child-hood, who are imbued with the 
spirit of the masters of the craft, who 
are professional workmen in a profes- 
sional field. To them teaching is not 
a trade, but a series of intensly human 
crises. They are not mere slot-ma- 
chines into which the salary is dropped 
at the end of the month, but social 
servants. They are concerned less 
with rights and privileges and power 
than they are with the advancement 
of the greatest cause, next to religion. 
The doctor who thinks of his fees 
more than he does of saving human 
life and of curing human disease, the 
lawyer who thinks more of increasing 
the number of his clients than he does 
of improving the administration of 
justice, and the teacher who thinks 
more of teaching as a pastime than as 
an agency for keeping the torch of 
civilization burning, knows nothing of 
the meaning of his profession. The 
quacks, the pettifoggers and the pas- 
timers are finding it increasingly more 
difficult to survive. There is no re- 
spect in which education is newer, no 
respect in which it is half so significant 
as the improvement of the teacher and 
his craft. The wise old aphorism 
“As the teacher so the School’ was 
never truer than it is today. 

















